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The Mediocre American” 
By Joun W. Dopps 


I 


7 recognize immediately, of course, that the “mediocre Ameri- 
can” of my title is a construct, just as the American of what- 
ever kind is a figment of the critical imagination—whether he be 
the “ugly” American, the “quiet” American, or the “civilized? the 
“overadjusted; the “insecure; the “blatant” American—pick any 
adjective you choose. Certainly I shall not label anyone who bothers 
to read these remarks as “mediocre”; so we may continue to have 
the comfortable feeling, you and I, that we are in a charmed circle, 
and that whatever I have to say applies always to the other fellow. 
Among the many voices that have been raised to diagnose the 
general malaise of our time—our restlessness of mind, the dissolu- 
tion of our common standards and even our common framework of 
ideas—is that of the historian Sir Llewellyn Woodward, who thinks 
we need to restore to our contemporary society the sense of “‘be- 
longing:’ “Belonging for Sir Llewellyn, is not the same thing as 
conformity, and certainly not the same thing as the “togetherness” 
which is the Madison Avenue equivalent for conformity. A group 
of men and women huddled together in a bomb shelter feel “to- 
getherness;’ I dare say, but they don’t belong to anything except a 
common reservoir of fear. Sir Llewellyn means some kind of new 
and wide. understanding of ourselves, and he wonders how far we 


*An address delivered on Founder’s Day, March 2, 1959, at the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 
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might regain our lost sense of “belonging” by a knowledge of our 
own past, by a reading of history. He is fully aware of the dangers 
in the oversimplification of history and of the fact that its uses as a 
guidepost for conduct are limited. But he goes on to say that to the 
historian the essence of history is that it happened. 

The essence of history is that it happened? Perhaps. But the his- 
torian can violently distort history and still represent accurately 
what happened—or part of what happened. It can be used to teach 
models of ideal behavior (what Mr. Galbraith calls “the bland lead- 
ing the bland”), or it can be used to teach the horrors of a point of 
view with which the historian disagrees. Imagine how differently 
two historians (name your own historians) could treat the career 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt! No, granted the facts, it is the selection 
and the use (I shall not say manipulation) of the facts that is decisive. 
In short, history is an art, as everybody knows. 

By way of illustration think back with me, if you will, into the 
decade of the 1920’s in the United States—and I assure you we shall 
not be getting too far away from our subject of the mediocre 
American. 

Everyone knows about the 1920’s. They have become a legend— 
a documented legend—and legends are truer than reality. This one 
is so fixed in the public mind that to question the stereotype of a 
“Jost” generation, populated by John Held flappers, Fitzgerald hero- 
ines, and Hemingway heroes, is to invite the scorn of those who 
know that the 1920’s were an age of unbuttoned revolt and cyni- 
cism and bathtub gin and sex—a Gotterdammerung of all established 
values, a flaming example of a civilization gaily but unhappily rid- 
ing to hell in its own handcart. The youth of the time, and, as the 
decade wore on, many of its elders, drank raw alcohol and talked 
like characters in a play by Noel Coward. This is History. 

This is believed not only by young people today but by many of 
those who lived through the time and should know better. Fiction 
and headlines have proved more convincing than life. It might be 
well, therefore, to take a cool look at the sources of this myth. To 
the extent that it is a fallacy underwritten in part by dignified his- 
torians, literary and social, it leads to a frightening awareness of the 
quicksands which wait for those who interpret the past. 

First, the familiar montage of the twenties. Prohibition and Al 
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Capone—gangsterism and rackets; Harding and political corrup- 
tion; Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray; “Yes, We Have No Bananas”; 
the Scopes trial; Daddy and Peaches Browning; Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson; hip flasks and rolled stockings; jazz and “jazz babies”, 
champagne baths; the stupidities of “culture” and Gopher Prairie; 
Mencken’s raucous laughter; the tabloids; the “it” girl; Valentino; 
vulgarity and brassiness and insolence; sex. An age of glamorous 
decadence, hating any tradition, empty of any conviction beyond 
its own hedonistic and frantic search for thrills. Fitzgerald heroines 
and heroes twittering in the golden haze of their own disillusion. 
The country-club set climbing into automobiles but not for pur- 
poses of transportation. All the sad young men leaving for the Left 
Bank, spurning at the tops of their lungs the banalities and cultural 
atrocities of their native land. Excitement and despair. In general, 
an odor of moral putridity—a really “lost” generation. 

These were the declared facts about the complete revolution in 
morals. How did we learn them? From every available printed 
source then and now. Respectable newspapers shrieked them; the 
tabloids ran them with pictures. Horrified parents read warnings 
from equally horrified moralists in the best magazines that a whole 

“emancipated” generation was going down the drain. Pulpits rang 
with warnings, and every warning was based on concrete evidence. 
Many sensitive souls (well, some at least) ran away from the sodden 
materialism of their time and lived in Paris or on the Riviera on 
money accumulated by the civilization they rejected. Others em- 
balmed the age in such a symposium as Harold Stearns’ Civilization 
in the United States, in which thirty voices combined to declare the 
sterility and decay of American life and culture. H. L. Mencken 
laid about him with his bludgeon, thumping the American “boo- 
boisie” and relishing with great gusto all the symptoms of cultural 
infantilism he could find in the provincial press and in the egregious 
excesses of Homo Americanus. 

The novel of the twenties was both a symptom and a diagnosis of 
the age and came to be considered its authentic expositor. Here was 
the new “realism? the new “frankness” which could deal with sex 
and degeneracy and rancorous dullness and blood and guts as never 
before. Sinclair Lewis, burning with a sort of inverted idealism, set 
down in Main Street and Babbitt in bright satirical detail the com- 
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monplaceness and bigotry of American small-town life and business. 
His novels became a part of the American folklore and were loved 
by the provincials whom they dissected—each of whom saw the 
image of the man next door. Ernest Hemingway, stubbornly hon- 
est with himself, wrote to glorify courage and endurance. His obses- 
sion with violence, and with death as the supreme moment in life, 
his careful realistic chiseled prose, obscured from many the roman- 
ticism of his disillusionment. Society is corrupt and doomed; man 
is lonely and confused: let us therefore turn to the life of the senses 
and cultivate it with rigorous honesty. 

More strikingly than Lewis or Hemingway, however, F Scott 
Fitzgerald became identified with the younger generation of the 
twenties. In This Side of Paradise and The Beautiful and Damned 
he created the image which both then and more recently was 
assumed to be the essential reflection of that troubled decade—what 
Fitzgerald called “the greatest, gaudiest spree in history:’ Here was 
a sensitive young writer, building with a certain charming fresh- 
ness upon the tormented careers of himself and his acquaintances a 
picture of a generation spiritually lost; grown up, as he said, 
find all Gods dead, all wars fought, all faiths in man shaken? And 
so his heroes from the campus and his expensive flapper heroines, 
clothed in the glamour of their own superficiality and frivolousness 
and penetrated by a tortured awareness of their desperate state, 
declared to parents across the nation that this was the “younger 
generation.” The young people of the twenties were seen as tor- 
mented spirits groping their way rebelliously toward some sort of 
unattainable peace with themselves and their environment. They 
were all dressed up but had no place to go, spiritually speaking. 
Fitzgerald gave importance to the half-baked but intensely real 
experiences of certain of the very young. 

More sensationally, the twenties were introduced to the not-so- 
mysterious mysteries of the nation’s youth in such books as “Warner 
Fabian’s” F laming Youth, Percy Marks’s The Plastic Age, and Floyd 
Dell’s Moon-Calf. Add to these the assorted cynics of Ben Hecht, 
the exotic lovers of E. M. Hull, and of Elinor Glyni in Three Weeks 
(later she showed that the same things could be done within Six 
Days!)—blend these well and you have the “Jazz Age” as seen by 
itself and accepted without too much question by posterity. And, 
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if the twenties needed an authentic poetical-philosophical descrip- 
tion of their condition, T. S. Eliot gave it to them in The Waste 
Land and The Hollow Men: the despairing agony of men in a 
world in which belief was impossible and which would end not 
with a bang but the familiar whimper. 

Thus the creative artists of the twenties reporting on their own 
times. Because the decade was a complicated one, serious as well as 
frenetic, and because so many of the reported social phenomena 
seem to lend credence to their fictional analogues, we have subse- 
quently watched an extraordinary event: that of the social histo- 
rians taking an age almost exactly at its face value! A history 
emerges in which the presented facts are correct and the truth miss- 
ing or at least badly distorted. When the twenties were pigeonholed 
in a symposium called The Aspirin Age (1949), it was by Izzie and 
Moe, the spectacular Prohibition agents; Aimee Semple McPherson; 
the Ku Klux Klan; and “The Timely Death of President Harding” 
Said the editor in her preface to this volume: “[It] appears, in ret- 
rospect, as a strange, uncharted, and enchanted land; so many of 
the personalities and events that challenged our imaginations dur- 
ing that time now seem almost to have been a part of a spell, hectic, 
frenzied, not always beneficent, cast over the entire country:’ Here 
again, headlines are making history. Where is the truth about the 
twenties? 

Headlines, of course, are a part of history, and all myths have 
elements of truth in them. Certainly the twenties were a disturbing 
decade for many young people and for their responsible elders. 
Undoubtedly the minds and morals of the Hemingway-Fitzgerald- 
John Held, Jr., axis did exist. But they have been ov erinterpreted. 
The exceptional has been allowed to stand for the representative; 
the spectacular is generalized as the universal. The smart world 
(usually metropolitan or Ivy League in the novels), plus the world 
of the gangster, political or otherwise, was labeled “U.S.A” Many 
intelligent people now in their fifties (cirrhosis of the liver didn’t 
get all of them), who never met a Gatsby or a Jake Barnes, to whom 
atheism was vaguely associated with Robert G. Ingersoll and who 
had not fed on Nietzsche and Baudelaire, and to whom a Ben Hecht 
protagonist would have seemed like someone out of another myth, 
have convinced themselves that they were young in a decade com- 
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pounded of frustration, drunkenness, and self-conscious sex. The 
only real rape most of these people have ever suffered has been that 
of their historical imagination. 

It is important to distinguish between manners and morals, though 
they are frequently confused. The fashions which accompanied the 
newer freedom for women—short skirts, rolled stockings, absence 
of whalebone, cigarettes, rouge, and later lipstick—were not a mat- 
ter of morals, though they were so interpreted by some frightened 
people in the twenties. The new freedom in conversation may have 
been strident and sometimes cheap, but these are questions of taste. 
Thus, too, the vulgarities of the more sensational books and of the 
old-time movies (which seem funny or pathetic today, now that 
we have learned to glamorize vulgarity). These touch on morality 
but are hardly evidences of catastrophic decay. As concerns morals: 
undoubtedly Prohibition and the hip flask led many young people 
to indulge in, or at least taste, sin in its fusel-oil form. Yet there were 
uncounted millions to whom this was merely something to read 
about. The closed automobile did make love-making more com- 
fortable, but history will remember, further back, that the reins 
could always be wrapped around the whipsocket. 

The difficulty of my line of reasoning here is that it must be 
chiefly an appeal to experience. The unspectacular, the average, 
even that which is most deeply significant is difficult to document. 
But let any honest person who was young in the twenties ask him- 
self and any twenty of his contemporaries how much the America 
that they knew—more likely Coshocton or Punxsutawney than New 
Haven-—represented the atmosphere of moral decay and galvanic 
excitement which has become the stereotype of the decade. He will 
discover, perhaps to his surprise, that there were as many “Our 
Towns” as Greenwich Villages or Manhattan Transfers, and that 
the great majority of young people in the great majority of towns 
in the vast reaches of the United States grew into young manhood 
and womanhood in the twenties without even approximating the 
kind of flaming youth which they are now told they were—and 
perhaps half believe they were, such is the power of legend. To be 
sure they wore coonskin coats and flopping galoshes. Sometimes 
they read the American Mercury or even Jurgen. They felt mildly 
or strongly in protest against the stupidities of their parents, just as 
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those parents had felt a generation earlier. But, if you had asked 
them if they felt “lost;’ they wouldn’t have known what you meant. 
They had to wait to be told that by all the expatriate young men 
and by a later generation which accepted those young men as the 
accurate generalizers of their time. 

All this may argue the dullness or insensitivity of the young Bab- 
bitts, male or female, who hadn’t learned to suffer for the Right 
Things. It also argues a great reservoir of American life in the 
twenties which maintained, in a time torn by distracting national 
phenomena, resources of calmness and integrity and a cheerfulness 
which was not at all spasmodic gaiety. We owe the sad young men 
a debt, of course. One is glad that some of the intelligentsia and even 
the semi-intelligentsia, in the process of massaging their distracted 
sensibilities, helped to move a whole generation toward a kind of 
frankness and a willingness to be honest in self-appraisal. The illus- 
tration of the twenties, however, makes one wonder about the total 
span of history, where inevitably the social historian, on the basis 
of available materials, must take the part for the whole. Social 
stability is just as important as social change. 

Thus the 1920’s. How will we paint the portrait of the 1950’s 
thirty years from now? 


II 


If it is difficult to assess the total culture of the 1920’s, how much 
more difficult it is to come to agreement about our own time—and 
particularly about the quality of our contemporary American civi- 
lization. How does one report his own age without distortion? And 
civilization, I take it, is a sort of subjective quality—a spiritual qual- 
ity—which makes a person or a nation worthy of love, respect, 
admiration. It depends not upon what you have but what you are. 
Fundamentally, it is to be judged by the codes of values you hold 
and the extent to which you practice them. 

Many people from other lands have looked at us recently and 
talked about us in print. Their attitudes range as widely as does 
the accuracy of their information—from the friendly to the puzzled 
to the contemptuous. In general, their indictments run as follows 
(and I express them in their stronger form): our culture is fiercely 
materialistic; our only purpose in life is to get money and use it for 
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power. With an eye always on the main chance, our business and 
our politics alike have become unscrupulous rackets. We are sordid 
go-getters; we vulgarize everything we touch. We are also bel- 
ligerent and impetuous and untrustworthy in world affairs. We are 
hypocrites at home and abroad, pretending to certain ways of 
life and practicing the opposite. We are cocky and immature. So- 
cially we are frightened conformists. We have no arts worthy of 
the name. The London Economist sums up what seems to its editors 
the infantile essence of our culture when it says that our influence 
abroad has been in terms of Coca-Cola, American dancing, cigar- 
ettes, slang, snack bars, roadside advertising, multicolored automo- 
biles, refrigerators, jazz, and movies. And our folkways are given a 
pseudoscientific explanation when an English anthropologist studies 
us and declares that our society is ruled by a feminine standard 
of values, through the dominance of the mother in the home— 
“momism:’ This observer reaches the ultimate in something or other 
when he comes to the conclusion—this with a perfectly straight face 
—that the great addiction of American men to milk as a drink has 
a dire symbolic significance! 

Without question many of the judgments made about us by for- 
eigners are based on our chief cultural exports: American movies 
and American novels, both of which are taken by them to repre- 
sent the best of our aesthetic achievements and to reflect accurately 
the general conditions of life in the United States. Leaving the 
movies to one side for the moment, it is important to note that the 
novelists who are believed to have described America best are those 
whom the French call “the big five’: Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Caldwell, and Steinbeck. Those would also be big names 
in our own listing of our best writers. But to say that one learns how 
Americans live by dipping into the pools of violence and despair 
and moral chaos which seem to form the staple of our “best” Amer- 
ican fiction would be like saying that the best introduction to the 
realities of French life are the novels of André Gide and Paul Sartre 
—great artists both, but not, I think, very accurate portrayers of 
typical French ways of life. No one would say that Caldwell’s 
Tobacco Road and the denizens who infest it do not exist, or that 
Faulkner’s bitter creatures are unreal, or that Faulkner himself is 
not passionately sincere. Or that such clinical explorations cannot 
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be made the basis of searching and revealing art (as well as case 
specimens for psychiatry). Or that we should ignore the seamier 
side of our society to focus only on the good and the beautiful and 
the sentimental. What makes one wistful is rather the complete 
absorption of many of our best serious writers with themes of this 
sort. And, when one hunts for a reflection of the life he knows in 
the chicanery of the average Hollywood movie (with outstanding 
exceptions), he gets lost in a nightmare celluloid jungle. One can 
argue as an aesthetic question whether or not art should imitate life; 
one can only hope, today, that life does not imitate art! 

Much of that by which we are known abroad makes us feel as 
if we were looking at ourselves in a tin mirror, where all is dimly 
recognizable but, so to speak, disintegrated. We are reminded of the 
report on the United States made by the Russian Ilya Ehrenberg 
after a visit here. Most of his damning descriptions of American life 
could be substantiated by chapter and verse, and yet the effect of 
the whole was to give a false and distorted picture of what we are. 

If foreign observers are pessimistic about our civilization, many 
of our critics at home seem to be no less so. A good deal of the criti- 
cism they have directed against American ways of life has been 
sober and responsible—not cynical. It is the result of a deep love of 
country and a great concern lest we fail to measure up to our poten- 
tialities. In temper and tone the extreme would be represented, I 
suppose, by the intemperate Philip Wylie—a sort of angry H. L. 
Mencken in short pants—who in his Generation of Vipers tried to 
cure us by killing us, and withered furiously, with a fine eloquent 
invective, American sex, American religion, American politics, 
the American family. The common man, he declared, is narrow- 
minded, greedy, superstitious, self-seeking, mean, cruel, grasping, 
insolent. More recently others, less vitriolic and more thoughtful, 
have documented their belief that ours is an age of vulgarization; 
that everything is touched up or watered down, that we are naive 
and shallow and materialistic; that the two key figures of our tor- 
mented age are the press agent and the psychoanalyst. That as a 
nation our ethical and philosophical standards are so distorted, so 
perverted by a mistaken belief in science as god, that our civiliza- 
tion is in a good way to swallow itself. 

Many of these critics devote the last page or so of their books to 
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some such pensive consideration as “It may not yet be too late,’ but 
for the most part they are pessimistic. Perhaps it’s the job of intel- 
lectuals to worry—I don’t know. I myself feel most intellectual 
when I’m being most distressed about the American scene. And you 
remember Dr. Johnson’s friend who said he had tried valiantly to 
be a philosopher but hadn’t been very successful, for “cheerfulness 
was always breaking in.’ Intellectuals serve a very useful function, 
we need as many of them as we can get. But let’s make sure what 
we're criticizing. 

I suppose the dominant philosophy of Americans ever since they 
started to hew a country out of the backwoods has been a prag- 
matic one in which the correctness of values is determined by their 
practical consequences. We are typically committed to action 
rather than to reflective thought. We may not be creative of ideas, 
but we know how to put ideas to work. This has resulted in our 
phenomenal success in creating a technology which has in turn cre- 
ated an industrial civilization beyond compare. Now I submit that 
there is nothing wrong in this per se, or in a certain kind of stand- 
ardization that results from it. What is wrong with everyone hav- 
ing plumbing and bathtubs and electric refrigerators and automo- 
biles? Some Europeans would imply that we are spiritually inferior 
because we like central heating and garbage disposals. But I submit 
that standardization of the comforts and necessities of living is not 
always a bad thing—if one makes an exception of the expensive 
discomfort of today’s automobile. The elevation of my thoughts 
is not reduced because someone conceived the idea of the inter- 
changeable part. My spiritual life is just as secure as it would be if 
steel bolts didn’t all have right-hand threads, or if oatmeal still came 
in barrels instead of cardboard packages. 

No, our so-called materialism, insofar as it means merely more 
comforts in life for more people, can easily be defended. This is not 
what our better critics’ really mean, however. They mean a devo- 
tion to material things as the chief good in life. To the extent that 
this is true, the charges are reasonable. But the complexities of the 
American character are such that our susceptibility to material gain 
is counterbalanced by an idealism just as strong—if sometimes also 
a little naive. Our friendly foreign critics have noticed that, how- 
ever eager we are to make money, we are just as eager to give it 
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away. No world disaster but finds Americans subscribing gener- 
ously to relieve distress. And since the second World War we have 
watched the United States send multiple billions of dollars to coun- 
tries less fortunate than we. Write some of it off, if you will, to a 
protective desire to buy political sympathy—there is still an over- 
plus of good will strictly and uniquely American. Materialism and 
generosity are interlaced. 

There are, however, other dangers of standardization. Electric 
refrigerators are one thing; the American mind is another. The 
endemic hazard to American culture, it seems to me, is that we may 
enshrine mediocrity in the pantheon of the democratic deities. Here 
was the real danger of the 1920’s, and it is even more of a threat 
today. With his usual prescience, our old friend and visitor Alexis 
de Tocquev ille saw this a hundred years ago. 

“T confess?’ he wrote, “that I apprehend much less for democratic 
society from the boldness than from the mediocrity of its desires. 
What appears to me to be most dreaded is that in the midst of the 
small, incessant occupations of private life, ambition should lose its 
vigor and its greatness; that the passions of man should abate, but 
at the same time be lowered; so that the march of society should 
every day become more tranquil and less aspiring” 

I suspect that tranquillity is not a clear and present danger today. 
(One wonders, incidentally, if serenity—in the good sense—is pos- 
sible in modern life. How many people have access to quiet, or 
having it, are comfortable with it?) But the rest of De Tocqueville’s 
warning has meaning now. 

This has been visible even in the very institution which, by defi- 
nition, can afford to make few compromises with mediocrity: edu- 
cation. Here we see the American paradox at its most confusing. 
We are justly proud of our systems of education; we believe in 
education—almost pathetically so at times. We exalt the training of 
the intellect, yet we are suspicious of intellectuals. To be an egg- 
head or a long- -hair (it has been pointed out that these are really 
incompatible) is the kiss of death politically. There are few social 
problems which we do not say can be solved by “education? but 
we continue to treat teachers as second-class citizens and then won- 
der why there are not more and better self-sacrificial souls eager to 
immolate themselves on the altar. 
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Even more sinister than this is the fear of excellence as being 
undemocratic—a ghost which has only recently begun to be laid. 
If the ideal of education is the fullest possible development of the 
resources of the individual human being (and this should be an 
American axiom), we have aborted that ideal by paying too little 
attention to the young person of superior capacities—on the theory 
that everyone is happy as long as he is not aware that anyone else 
is more intelligent or accomplished than he. The rapidity with 
which this attitude has been changing since Sputnik is in itself an 
unhappily ironic footnote revealing the whirligig way in which 
American attitudes are changed or formed. We are now hunting out 
the superior student, not because we have arrived at a new ration- 
ale of excellence in a democracy, but because it appears that the 
backward Russians have been more concerned than we have about 
education! And even here it is not the totality of education which 
we are in a frenzy about; rather the mass production of mathema- 
ticians and scientists solely in the interests of self-preservation. 

Moreover, it is fair to ask of our culture: education for what? 

Will it, at the lower levels, give the children the tools of thought 
(in addition to mathematics) which they will need if they are to 
become responsible and intelligent citizens, or will it teach them 
chiefly the virtues of “adjustment” to their group—whatever that 
group might be? Will it emphasize uniqueness and individuality, or 
will it flatten those out to a kind of level uniformity? Will it teach 
them passivity and treat aspiration as a maladjustment? You remem- 
ber how Browning urged that man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
that it was better to set yourself goals you would never quite achieve 
than to be satisfied with the humdrum, the easily attainable. True 
individualism is a dynamic, a seeking and struggling. It involves a 
kind of vital tension which is necessary for any growth that is not 
vegetable. 

And at the higher levels of education, what are we educating 
for? Here we often seem to be aggravating whatever tendencies 
our culture has toward the materialism of which our critics accuse 
us. We move away from the humanities to emphasize vocational- 
ism, business, technology. We stress utilitarian knowledge, partic- 
ularly scientific knowledge, as the basis for social improvement, 
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rather than emphasizing the attitudes and beliefs which must use 
knowledge for the purposes of improvement. We live in the day 
of the expert, the specialist. We like the man who seems to have all 
the answers to our problems in his test tube or in his graphs. The 
public believes implicitly in the expert: all the television announcer 
has to do is to put on a white jacket and say, “All doctors agree 
and we are expected to swallow any banality—even such a pro- 
found one as, “All doctors agree that pleasure is good for the 
disposition?’ 

Mere education, then, is not enough. Education for life in a 
democracy ought to make clear that there is a place for intelligent 
dissent as well as for conformity; and that the values by which we 
live are not all, or even primarily, technological. The encouraging 
thing is that more and more people are becoming concerned about 
our deficiencies in this respect. 

There are very real forces abroad in the land pressing us toward 
cultural mediocrity. Notable among these are the mass media of 
information and entertainment, about which I need speak only 
briefly. Radio, the motion picture, television, keyhole journalism, 
the fishbowl of publicity (which is an attempt to create a kind of 
organized misunderstanding) —all combine to anesthetize intelligent 
good taste. The public stimulates itself on violence and drugs itself 
with emotional clichés. The danger is not any overt “immorality” 
in the mass media; rather the sterilization of thought and the bank- 
ruptcy of our inner resources. Our morals are not likely to get per- 
verted, but our minds may very well rot. This point of view is sup- 
ported by some frightening statistics concerning our reading habits. 
A survey showed that fifty per cent of our high school and twenty- 
six per cent of our college graduates had not read a single book for 
the past year. And what kind of books had been read, the pollsters 
evidently did not dare inquire! 

This kind of evidence needs no elaboration; it presses in upon us 
every day. There are those who say that the mass media are feed- 
ing the public exactly what it wants, and therefore it gets what it 
deserves. To the extent that this is true it is of course terrifying, 
even though the rights of sizable minorities of the population are 
being ridden down by the thundering herds of mediocrity. And I 
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should say further that the mass media, being, whether they wish 
it or not, potent agents of education or miseducation, have a deter- 
minable social responsibility. 

I have been presenting the dark side of the American cultural 
scene without, I hope, becoming a prophet of despair. If you take 
a long view, you discover that even the mass media have learned 
that there is a growing audience for intelligent programing. There 
are more good television programs being broadcast today (in spite 
of the westerns that seem to ride all the air waves) than there were 
a few years ago. The startling growth and acceptance of the paper- 
back book— onl there are many good ones! —is encouraging. Musi- 
cally, the United States seems to be in a renaissance of musical 
culture and appreciation. Long-playing classical records are big 
business. Some forty million people maintain in our cities a thou- 
sand symphony orchestras. Americans listen to over twenty thou- 
sand live concerts a year. Art museums are attracting more visitors 
than they would have believed possible a generation ago. Quanti- 
tatively, at least, we are in the midst of a mild cultural explosion. 

In turning the light of self-criticism on ourselves, then, we should 
not ignore the elements of health and strength in our society. As 
one reads our cultural fever chart for the last half-century, he sees 
the growth of certain insecurities, fears of ideas, standardizations of 
thought. But he also sees that in many ways ours has been a matur- 
ing culture—this in terms of the arts (including the arts of design), 
in architecture, in the number of good books that get printed. There 
is definable progress here—as well as social progress in health and 
medicine, in social concern for minorities, and in acceptance of 
world responsibility. 

We are a complex and contradictory nation, both in what we 
do and say and in our attitudes toward ourselves while we are do- 
ing and saying it. We bulge in the wrong places, and, when we try 
to glamorize ourselves, our intellectual girdles don’t always do us 
justice. We are slaves to conformity, but we love diversity; there 
is no one American way of life. We are practical, but also idealistic. 
We do have values that are not materialistic, though we are fre- 
quently inarticulate about them. 

One of the coolest and friendliest of the foreign observers who 
have written about the American scene is the Frenchman André 
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Siegfried. In his book America at Mid-Century he is a little rueful 
because he sees us developing a civilization of our own with less 
contact than we should have with the classical tradition of Greco- 
Latin culture. He is probably right in believing that Americans 
could do with a little less action and a little more contemplation; 
but he grants, on the other hand, that American civilization has 
moved toward a new and important concept of human dignity. He 
sees America, not Europe, as the future center of Western civili- 
zation; and he closes with the words of the French poet Corneille: 
“A great destiny is ending, a great destiny i is beginning?’ 

Our strength and weakness combine in the democratic experi- 
ment which we have selected as our way of life. Our optimism and 
our strenuosity are part of our youth, just as is the roughness around 
our cultural edges. We shall probably never attain the perfect state 
or civilization. A democratic culture will always of necessity be a 
popular culture and hence liable to the dangers of mediocrity. Its 
great strength and its hope for improvement lie in our freedom— 
our freedom to change and experiment and develop. And our great 
responsibility within the framework of our democracy is strenu- 
ously to resist mediocrity, so that it may not ultimately have 
dominion over us. 

In a Founder’s Day speech from this platform four years ago, 
another Dodds quoted Sir Richard Livingstone to the effect that 
the humanities inspire to greatness by putting one in touch with 
greatness. Greatness is a difficult and austere goal, and few will 
attain it. Man’s reach, here, will usually exceed his grasp. But the 
reach is the important thing—that, and a determination never to be 
satisfied with the shoddy or the second-rate when excellence, which 
should be at the very heart of the American Dream, is within our 
power. 








Thoreau’s Canadian Notebook 


By Lawrence WILLSON 


I H1s biographical study of Thoreau, Henry S. Canby observed 
that “For an excursion, like the trip to Canada, he prepared as 
for an examination?’ adding in a footnote, “There is a mass of dis- 
orderly notes on the discovery and later history of Canada in the 
Morgan Library, far more ambitious in scope than his informal nar- 
rative [‘A Yankee in Canada’] could justify’? Writing a few years 
after Canby, Edmund G. Berry echoed his statement: 


In the Morgan Library in New York there is a great mass of disorderly 
notes on Canada, its discov ery and later history. Perhaps he had a more 
ambitious scheme in mind; but evidently he eventually decided upon a 
brief, informal narrative, and few of the notes were used. 


An examination of the Canadian Notebook suggests that both these 
writers have been to a degree inaccurate in their commentary upon 
it. In the first place, for example, the notebook appears to have been 
compiled, not as preparation for Thoreau’s excursion to Canada in 
the fall of 1850, but subsequent to it. In the second place, the note- 
book is divided into three related but reasonably distinct sections, 
of which only the first, a section of seventy-six pages, is described 
accurately in ‘Thoreau’s title for the volume, “Extracts, from works 
relating to Canada’ The second section, of forty-two pages, con- 
tains extracts from works relating to Canada also, but the emphasis 
has shifted to include the eastern portion of the United States, and 
Thoreau’s interest has narrowed to the subject of cartography. The 
third section, of approximately twenty-one loose sheets, is a series 
of notes on the cartography and history of eastern North America 
generally. It is certain that the extent of Thoreau’s study, indicated 
even in the strictly Canadian portion of the notebook, represents 
the foundation of a “more ambitious scheme” than is seen in his 
published account of his journey. Actually, it appears that this note- 
book is the first of a series of twelve—a “great mass” literally—the 
additional eleven, under the general title “Extracts, from works 


1Thoreau (Boston, 1939), pp. 358 and 4787. 
“Thoreau in Canada; The Dalhousie Review, XXIII (April 1943), 69. 
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relating to the Indians;’ being also preserved in the collections of the 
Morgan Library.* Thus it represents the first step toward the great 
project that occupied the last dozen years of his life, the collection 
of materials from which to build a “definitive” work on the Indians 
of North America.‘ The constant references to scientific matters, 
especially concerning the St. Lawrence River, emphasize another 
of Thoreau’s major interests, well illustrated in his later writing 
about Walden Pond. 

The first section of the Canadian Notebook begins with a list of 
books that Thoreau compiled on a visit to the Harvard Library; 
this list, followed by thirty-seven pages of extracts, mostly from 
books other than those noted, has misled the critics into their false 
assumptions. The list, with Thoreau’s occasional comments, 1s 
headed “Books on Canada at Cam.[bridge|” and contains: 


[Hugh] Gray’s [Letters from] Canada [London, 1809; 1814.]° 


’The Canadian Notebook is preserved as MA 595, the eleven Indian Notebooks as 
MA 596-MA 606 inclusive. All my quotations from these MSS are by permission of 
the trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


‘The beginning of Thoreau’s project cannot, of course, be exactly dated, for he 
was interested in Indian matters from the time of his early youth, and his reading 
in books concerning them and their history was extensive during his college days. 
What I have called the second section of the Canadian Notebook, however, is 
dated Nov. 18, 1850, which is the earliest date recorded in the twelve related note- 
books; the last date, toward the end of the eleventh notebook, is Nov. 7, 1860, less 
than a month before he caught the cold that led to his fatal illness. (See Journal XIV, 
2gon. My references to the published work of Thoreau are to the Walden Edition of 
The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, 20 vols. {Boston and New York, 1906]. The 
Journals, ed. Bradford Torrey, Vols. VII-XX in this edition, are also numbered con- 
secutively I-XIV; I have used this alternative numbering. In referring to other 
works, I have used, not the number, but the name of the work.) The notebooks were 
not compiled in exact chronological order, as various entries indicate. Indeed, as 
subsequent notes in this essay show, he recorded notes in various notebooks at the 
same time, without any special plan, apparently choosing the notebook nearest at 
hand. (See, e.g., nn. 14, 19, 28.) As will appear, he used notes from this notebook 
in writing Cape Cod. On the other hand, the many notes in that work drawn from 
The Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society are recorded in Indian Note- 
book 1 (MA 596). See also below, n. 29. 


5] have bracketed information not included in Thoreau’s entries. Where the edition 
is uncertain, as here, I have included the possibilities, except for the older works, 
where I have simply noted the date of the first edition. Unless otherwise indicated, 
all the brackets are mine. I have also used abridged titles for most of the books listed, 
without noting omissions except where such omissions are made within the title. 
Omissions indicated outside brackets note the excision of Thoreau’s commentary. 
(I have not noticed the omission of irrelevant words, however: “1 vol” etc.) I have 
followed the exact order of his listing. 
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[Edward A.] Talbot’s 5 Years [Residence] in the Canadas 2 vols [Lon- 
don, 1824.]° 


[George] Heriot’s [The History of] Canada [London, 1804. ] 


James Buckingham’s Canada, Nova Scotia New Brunswick &c [London, 
1843.]... % good 


[T: R.] Preston’s [Three Years’ Residence in] Canada [2 vols. London, 
1840. | 


[Major George D.] Warburton’s Conquest of {Canada, ed. Eliot War- 
burton. 2 vols. London, 1849; New York, 1850. ]* 


[Frances Brooke. The History of] Emily Montague [4 vols. London, 
1769. | 


[Sir Francis B.] Head’s [The] Emigrant [London, 1846; New York, 
1846. | 


[Claude C. le Roy Bacqueville de] La Potherie [Histoire de Amérique 
Septentrionale. . . .] 4 small vols [Paris] 1753 


[John] Galt’s [The] Canadas [London, 1836. ] 


6In a “Fact-Book” of extracts from works of natural history, in the collections of 
the Harvard Library, Thoreau copied from this book details on snow fleas and bees. 
The charging lists of the Harvard College Library (which I quote by permission of 
the custodian of the Harvard University Archives) show that he drew both volumes 
from the library on March 16, 1852. On that day he recorded in his journal that he 
had “Spent the day in Cambridge Library. ... Looking over books on Canada written 
within the last three hundred years? adding a eulogium on them. “Those old books? 
he concluded, “suggested a certain fertility . . . as if they were making a humus for 
new literatures to spring in. . . . Decayed literature makes the richest of all soils” 
(Journal IIT, 352-353). A coincidence of dates suggests strongly that the first section 
of the Canadian Notebook was begun on March 16, 1852, some time after he had sent 
the MS of his “Excursion to Canada” to Horace Greeley, who wrote to him about it 
on March 18, 1852. (See Excursions and Poems, “Introductory Note? p. [xi].) On the 
other hand, the books listed in this bibliography were, with one or two obvious 
exceptions, hardly “decayed literature” This phrase better describes the books of 
Section 2—which is dated two years earlier. In any event, it is dangerous to attempt 
to affix exact dates to the composition of Thoreau’s notebooks or to assume that he 
first read a book at the time when he drew it from the library or when he recorded 
notes from it. One might assume that he first read David Crantz’s The History of 
Greenland in 1860, when he drew it from the Harvard Library on Nov. 7. At that 
time he copied extracts from it into Indian Notebook 11 (MA 606) and commented 
on it in his journal (XIII, 395); yet one finds quotations from it in Cape Cod (p. 60) 
in one of the chapters first published in 1855. 


"For a notation on Warburton’s writing on Canada, dated Aug. 18, 1851, see 
Journal II, 398. 
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N.Y. Hist. Coll. [Collections of the New-York Historical Society] 1‘ 
Series Vol. 1 [New York, 1811.] for Hudson® 


[Sir John] Richardson [Arctic Searching Expedition. . . . 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1851; New York, 1852.]° 


A line drawn under Richardson’s name suggests that the remaining 
items on the list were not among the books he consulted at Cam- 
bridge, as indeed do the first two or three of those items: 


Imray & Blackford? &c’s Chart of the St Lawrence . . . to Montreal at 
[E. G.? ] Loring’s [in Concord]. London 1850 


[Imray’s] Chart of the Gulf of St Lawrence & river on a smaller scale 
up to Quebec [London, 1851.]*° at same place 


Capt. B[a]yfield & other’s Survey [Sailing Directions for the Island and 
Banks of Newfoundland . . . compiled chiefly from the Surveys made 
... by Captains Henry W. Bayfield .. . and others. London, 1851.] 


[John] Macgregor’s British America London [18]47. 


The books from which Thoreau actually extracted materials are 
as follows: 


8This volume contains “Divers Voyages . . . of Henry Hudson . . . 1607” (pp. 
61-81), drawn from Vol. II] of Purchas His Pilgrimes, 4 vols. (London, 1625); “A 
Second Voyage ... of ... Henry Hudson” (pp. 81-102); “The Third Voyage .. . 
by Robert Juet” (pp. 102-146); “An Abstract of the Journall of ... Henry Hudson” 
(pp. 146-150); and “A larger Discourse of the same Voyage ... by Abacuk Pricket” 
(pp. 150-188). 


®Thoreau does not here actually refer to the book I have cited. His note is, 
“Richardson refers to Murray of the Canadian Geolog. Survey” Murray is Alexander 
H. Murray, to whom there are several references in Arctic Searching Expedition. 
Thoreau was reading the book in March-April 1852, as notations in his journal 
indicate. (See Journal III, 360 ff., 372.) On May 24, according to the charging lists of 
the Harvard Library, he borrowed Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana ..., 4 
vols. (London and Norwich, 1829-37). In this work, partly prepared also by William 
Swainson and William Kirby, I find no reference to Murray. 


10James Imray was the publisher of these two charts. As for Blackford, the 
reference is presumably to the author of “Blackford’s New Chart of the ... St. 
Lawrence... with... Remarks & Observations of Capt. John Kirby ...” (London, 
1811). I have been unable to discover that he was associated with Imray’s charts, 
and Thoreau’s question mark indicates his own uncertainty. (The “& Blackford?” 
is inserted above the line of the original notation.) In a subsequent reference to the 
second chart, Thoreau includes the description, “surveyed by Captn Bayfield & 
others: (See below, p. 188.) For a probable reference to this chart, see “A Yankee in 
Canada, Excursions and Poems, p. 92. 
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[George D. Warburton.] Hochelaga [ed. Eliot Warburton. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1846; New York, 1846. 4 pp. |" 

Thoreau’s notes emphasize, first, descriptive comments on the vast- 
ness of the St. Lawrence River, to him one of the most exciting topo- 
graphical features of Canada. He cites also details of the severe cold of 
the Canadian winter; quotes statistics of population, noting the com- 
parative numbers of Protestants and Roman Catholics; comments on 
the property qualification for voting; and concludes with quotations 
concerning the possibilities for expansion in the territory near Hudson’s 
Bay, and the present number of armed forces in Canada. After quoting 
the figure of “between 7 & 8000 effective men in all} he adds the char- 
acteristic question “effective of what?” 

One entry, concerning “La Claire Fontaine?” which Warburton de- 
scribes as “the national air of the Canadian French?’ offers evidence that 
the notebook was compiled after Thoreau’s visit: “I believe;’ he writes, 
“I heard it on the plains of Abraham. . . ?? 


[Joseph] Bouchette’s [A] Topographical Description of [the Province 
of] Lower Canada. Lond[on] 1815 [8% pp.] 

Thoreau quotes details of Canadian history, noting the location of 
various ruins and commenting on the survival of feudal customs, espe- 
cially in the rights of priests. He copies information about the St. Law- 
rence, especially about Montmorenci Falls. He notes such specifically 
practical information as the steamer fares for a voyage from Quebec to 
Montreal and back and the length of time involved in such a voyage." 


[Voyages de découverte au Canada, entre... 1534 et 1542, par Jacques 
Quartier, Le Sieur de Roberval, Jean Alphonse de Xanctoigne, &c. ... 
Réimprimés . . . sous la direction de la Societé Littéraire et Historique 
de Québec. Quebec, 1843. This volume, with a preface and notes by 
G. B. Faribault, was issued as Vol. IV, Part 1, of the Transactions of 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 9 pp.]** 


Thoreau’s notes from this work discuss four explorers of Canada. 
(a) The three voyages of Cartier: 


11My estimate of the number of pages devoted to each work is often only approxi- 
mate. When the reference is a half page or less, | have simply listed the work. 


12A portion of his extraction from this work appears later in the notebook. (See 
below, n. 31.) 


18See “A Yankee in Canada? pp. 41, 42-43, 63-64, 92. 


14Thoreau’s entry is headed, but not until he cites details from Roberval, “Trans. 
Lit & Hist. Soc. Quebec?” Elsewhere he calls this the “Quebec Book” He drew it from 
the Harvard Library on Oct. 28, 1850. Thirteen pages of notes from this book are in 
Indian Notebook 3 (MA 598). 
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Here the quotations, more than half the total for this work, deal with 
Cartier’s enumeration of the plants, animals, birds, and fish that he 
observed. Thoreau quotes all materials on the savages regarding their 
appearance, food, clothing, association with the French, etc. He copies 
the names that Cartier bestowed on places, the details of his exploration 
of the country, and all comments on the St. Lawrence. He includes such 
information as that the French learned from the savages the use of the 
Epinette blanche {Anneda] as a cure for scurvy."® 


(b) The “Routier” of Jean Alphonse: 
This “Routier” was of special interest to Thoreau for its “very par- 
ticular account of the St Lawrence” in 1542. 


(c) M. Bacqueville de la Potherie, Voyages de l’Amérique [ Paris, 1722.]: 

Thoreau’s quotations here are generally from or concern Champlain, 
whose writing is represented in the work although no heading at this 
point in the notebook refers to it. He quotes Champlain on the “Indians, 
on his assistance to them in their wars, partly “que cela leur servit 
comme un acheminement & preparation pour venir au Christianisme,’ on 
religious matters, and on his naming of places. He notes also details from 
the career of Emery de Caen.’* 


(d) Le Voyage de Jean Francois de la Roque . .'. Sieur de Roberval: 

Thoreau quotes details of Roberval’s winter in Canada, in 1542-1543.17 
In a reference to the expedition of Roberval to explore the Saguenay in 
1543, he notes that the editor is “Quoting Pinkerton, p 677” (J. Pinker- 
ton, A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and 
Travels, 17 vols. [London, 1808-1814]) and adds his own note, “DeLaet 
mentions it p 58 after date 1542: 


[Joseph] Bouchette’s [The] British Dominions in North America [2 
vols.| London 1831 [1% pp.] 

Again Thoreau gathers information about the St. Lawrence, espe- 
cially details of ice formations in the winter and the effects of summer 
humidity on such formations. He quotes further statistics on the size of 
other rivers and lakes and information regarding the superficial explora- 
tion of Labrador and elsewhere. He includes some historical data on the 
founding of Quebec and Montreal, a few notes on Indian language, and 


19See “A Yankee in Canada; pp. 96-97, 98-99. 


16It is always possible that the notes from Champlain are interpolated from one of 
the various editions of Champlain’s Voyages that Thoreau read. He drew volumes 
of the Voyages from the Harvard Library on Oct. 28, 1850 (the day he drew the 
“Quebec Book”), on Nov. 18 (when he borrowed Lescarbot’s Histoire), and on 
Dec. 27. If he began to write in this notebook in 1850, it is doubtful that he made the 
first entries before the end of October. His excursion to Canada ended on Oct. 3. 


17See “A Yankee in Canada; pp. 95-96. 
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a table of the exact measurements of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Montreal.** 


[Marc] Lescarbot [Histoire de la Nouvelle-France. znd ed. 2 vols. Paris, 
1612.|!° 
One of only two notes is a quotation from Champlain concerning a 


young Indian who gave “a confused account of the Great lakes & the 
falls?’ 


[Arnold] Guyot [The Earth and Man... , tr. C. C. Felton. Boston, 
1849. | 
Thoreau quotes statistics regarding the great rivers of the world.”° 


| Benjamin] Silliman [Remarks .. . on a Short Tour between Hartford 

and Quebec. New Haven] Edition of 1824” 

The details concern the cold Canadian winters,”* the lack of cultiva- 
tion on the Richelieu River and its environs, etc. Thoreau quotes the 
remark concerning the Americans wounded at the naval battle of Platts- 
burg; the Americans recovered more quickly than the British because, 
it was thought, of “the different state of mind in the victors and. . . the 
vanquished?” 


[| Alfred] Hawkins’ | Picture of ] Quebec [Quebec, 1834. ]** 


John Mactaggart. Three Years in Canada [2 vols. London, 1829.]*° 
Thoreau quotes further details on the St. Lawrence.” 


18See “A Yankee in Canaday pp. 39, 94-95. 


19This work he also drew from the Harvard Library in 1850, on Nov. 18. (Eighteen 
pages of notes from it appear in Indian Notebook 3 [MA 598].) The third volume, 
Les muses de la Nouvelle France, he requested in a letter to the librarian, on Feb. 10, 
1851. He also read the English translation by Pierre Frondelle, published in two 
volumes in London (1609), entitled Nova Francia. . .. Described in... Voyages 
... Made by ...de Monts ...du Pont-Gravé, and ...de Poutrincourt. 


20For a discussion of the St. Lawrence and other rivers, see “A Yankee in Canaday 
pp: 91-95. A specific reference to Guyot is on p. 93. 

21Thoreau drew this book from the Harvard Library on Feb. 10, 1851. 

22See “A Yankee in Canada? p. 79. 

23See ibid., p. 98. 

**Thoreau drew this book from the Harvard Library on Feb. 10, 1851. In Emerson 
the Essayist (Raleigh, N. C., 1945), II, 202, Kenneth Cameron has identified it as 
Hawkins’ Plan of the City of Quebec (Quebec, 1835) bound with his The Environs 
of Quebec (Quebec, 1844); but in a letter addressed to the librarian on this day, 


Thoreau specifically requested “‘Alfred Hawkins’ Picture of Quebec’ and ‘Silliman’s 
Tour to Quebec?” 


*5An entry in his journal for June 3, 1851, suggests that he was at that time reading 
this book (Journal II, 225). 


26See “A Yankee in Canaday p. 94. 
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C. G. Forshey. Physics of the Mississippi River ... abstracted from “An 
American Railroad Journal” by the An{nual] of Scilentific] Dis- 
[covery] for 1851 [Boston, 1851. 1 p.]*" 

Thoreau quotes statistics of the depth of the Mississippi at various 
places. 


[Hugh] Gray’s [Letters from] Canada [London, 1809, 1814.] 

Thoreau quotes Gray’s commentary on the 1 impressiveness and beauty 
of the St. Lawrence in comparison with other great rivers of the world, 
noting, “He had seen them?’ Also he quotes the detail that the Canadian 
horse “acquires an increased quantity of fur to protect him from the 
cold; and the Canadians never use the currying comb? 


[Peter] Kalm’s Travels in Canada [Travels into North America... , tr. 
John Reinhold Forster. 3 vols. Warrington and London, 1770-1771. 
3% pp. |?8 
Thoreau quotes more information about Canadian horses (which have 

suddenly attracted his attention), their swiftness and strength. He quotes 

many botanical details, which constituted his principal interest in read- 
ing Kalm. He gathers material on Canadian winters: on the clothing 
worn in winter and on the date of the breaking of the ice in the St. Law- 
rence at Montreal and Quebec. He copies a note on how to keep wine 
cool in summer. He is attracted by Kalm’s commentary on the French 
emulation of Indian habits and customs, especially in matters of dress. 
He adds such information as the extent of the diocese of the bishop of 
Quebec and that the Friday diet of Canadian Catholics is simplified by 


a dispensation that classes the beaver as a fish. 


[Pierre F X. de] Charlevoix. Hist{oire et description générale] de la 
Nouvelle France [avec le journal... d’un voyage fait... dans l’Amér- 
ique Septentrionnale. 3 vols. Paris, 1744. 4% pp.]*° 


27Caleb G. Forshey’s Memoir of the Physics of the Mississippi River was published 
in New Orleans in 1850. 

28Thoreau drew the three volumes of this edition from the Harvard Library on 
Aug. 11, 1851. Six pages of notes from it he copied into the Harvard Fact-Book; 
eleven pages are in Indian Notebook 3 (MA 598). For his use of details from the 
work, see “A Yankee in Canada) pp. 21, 30, 39, 65-66, 93. 

2°Thoreau drew this work from the Harvard Library on Nov. 5, 1851. His notes 
in this MS specify that he drew material from each of the three volumes. I have 
grouped them here under one heading, at the point in the notebook where he dis- 
cusses Vol. I. Charlevoix appears in a prefatory bibliography in Indian Notebook 1 
(MA 596), suggesting that at least part of that notebook antedates this one. In Indian 
Notebook 2 (MA 597) are fifteen pages of notes from this work, to which he also 
refers often in other notebooks with comments of corroboration or disagreement. 
Another twenty-one pages of notes from the several volumes are recorded in Indian 
Notebook 4 (MA 599). 
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Still interested in horses, Thoreau notes that the first ones were 
brought to Canada by the French in 1665. Much of the quotation is de- 
voted to the relations of the French with the Indians, in notable com- 
parison to the relations of the British with the Indians. He quotes details 
of Indian languages, describes the “purity” of the French spoken in 
Canada, and describes the tribulations of the early missionaries. He 
quotes a description of the harbor of Quebec and much detail about the 
settlement of Canada and the clearing of the land.*° 


Am|[erican] Almanac [and Repository of Useful Knowledge. Boston] 
for [18]46 
Thoreau quotes statistics of the population of Canada. He quotes the 
number of Roman Catholics, qualified voters, pupils in schools (includ- 
ing colleges and convents), and elementary schools." 


Sir F B. Head. [The Emigrant. New York, 1846. 5 pp.] 

Thoreau is impressed by Head’s “very lively sketches of Canadian 
life & scenery & a manly account of the part he acted as Governor Gen? 
He quotes details of Head’s modest behavior as a leader and his com- 
ments on the imperial promise of Canada. Also he quotes comments on 
the biting cold of a Canadian winter, so bitter that in a march of one hun- 
dred yards in the wind, the cheeks of twenty soldiers were frostbitten.** 


[James] Buckingham. [ Canada. ] 


He quotes some comments about the concave rocks within the cita- 
del at Quebec. 


Sir John Richardson. [Arctic Searching Expedition. ] 
He quotes details on viburnums, noting that V. edule is the pembina 
mentioned by early voyagers.** 


80See “A Yankee in Canada? pp. 52, 81. 


31At this point, in connection with the statistics that he quotes from the Almanac, 
Thoreau returns to Hochelaga, quoting at some length the animadversions of War- 
burton against popular education. Warburton, in turn, was quoting The Report and 
Despatches of the Earl of Durham on the Affairs of British North America (London, 
1839). Thoreau’s attitude toward the point of view of Warburton and the earl, who 
averred that the education of the “humbly born” might drive them “into the ranks 
of sedition? is expressed in his concluding note: “It would be unjust to suppose that 
the Englishmen generally entertained equally narrow & bigoted views. . . . Better 
sedition with education, than the lethargy of ignorance? (He repeats this comment 
in HM 953, in the Huntington Library. HM 953, “An Excursion to Canada’ the final 
version of “A Yankee in Canada? also contains portions of the MS of Cape Cod. See 
below, n. 57.) Thoreau goes on immediately to quote statistics on public education 
in Massachusetts in 1846-47. 


$2See “A Yankee in Canada) p. 47. Five pages of notes from Head’s work appear in 
the Harvard Fact-Book. 


83See ibid., p. 48. 
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[John] Macgregor [Commercial Statistics. Vol. V. London, 1850. 1 p.]** 

Thoreau quotes details of measurement of the St. Lawrence and a 
comparison of it with the Amazon; additional details regarding rivers 
and promontories, with notes on distances; and MacGregor’s comment 
on British ignorance of the Gaspé Peninsula and other parts of Canada. 
He quotes information about French Canadians, 


N.H. Hist. Coll. [Collections of the New-Hampshire Historical Society. 
Vol. II. Concord, 1827. ] 
Thoreau quotes from Salma Hale’s “Annals of the town of Keene” 
the history of laying out and widening Main Street.*° 


The Chart of the St. L[awrence] to Quebec—“surveyed by Capt Bay- 
field & others. London [18] 51—” 


Pére Paul LeJeune Relation | de ce qui s’est passé en la Nouvelle France 
en l'année] 1633 [| Paris, 1634.]*° 
Thoreau quotes more about the St. Lawrence. He notices details of 
LeJeune’s winter with the Indians and quotes Champlain’s promise to 
the savages that eventually there would be intermarriage between them 
and the French. 


[E. B. O'Callaghan, ed. The] Doc[umentary] Hist[ory of ...] N[ew-] 
Y [ork] 34 vol |Albany, 1850. ]*" 

Thoreau’s interest is again in the St. Lawrence. He copies the detail 
that “The St. Lawrence was laid down by the Dutch as far back as 1614 
as the Great river of New Netherland?’** 


*4The few notes from MacGregor he apparently copied into this notebook after 
he had consulted the book in the Harvard Library, when he had no immediate access 
to it, for the brief entry is headed: “In Macgregor’s? Statistical work at Cam. on the 
St. Lawrence’ Apparently from this work he cites details from the researches of 
William Darby, and a note of definition from John R. McCulloch’s A Dictionary, 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical ..., 2 vols. (London, 1832, 1849), “on the 
arpent’ The Harvard Fact-Book contains a specific reference to Vol. V of Mac- 
Gregor. Quite possibly, some of his research was performed by another person, since 
a penciled scrap of details regarding the arpent and Canadian measurements in 
general is not in Thoreau’s hand. This scrap of details is inserted into a pamphlet 
that accompanies the notebook, Bryson’s Canadian Farmers’ Almanac, for . . . 1852 
... Number V (Montreal). 


35See “A Yankee in Canada,’ p. 4. 
8°Thoreau drew this work from the Harvard Library on Oct. 5, 1852. Seventeen 
pages of notes from it appear in Indian Notebook 5 (MA 600). 


87Thoreau’s copy of this work is now in the collections of the Concord Free Public 
Library. Forty pages of notes from the four volumes are recorded in Indian Note- 
book 7 (MA 602). 


38See “A Yankee in Canada) pp. 91-92. 
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[William] Herndon. [Exploration of the Valley of] the Amazon. 
[ Washington, 1853.]*° 
Thoreau quotes statistics of distances, etc. 


{ Abbé Evariste Régis] Huc. A Journey through the Chinese Empire [2 
vols. New York, 1855.]*° 
Thoreau is interested here in the Yangtze Kiang. 


Thoreau was obviously recording in this notebook from late in 
1850, just after his return from Canada, until he wrote his lecture 
and presented “A Yankee in Canada” for publication early in 1852 
such details as he wished to use in that essay. He was just as obvi- 
ously collecting materials on “hydraulics? a subject of increasing 
interest to him; the essay of Forshey and the books of Guyot, Hern- 
don, and Huc testify to this interest rather than to his preparation 
for writing about Canada. Indeed, just as the initial page of bibliog- 
raphy, at least the last part of it, seems to have been compiled after 
most of the subsequent notes were recorded, so do the last two items 
of record appear to have been added after he wrote his essay on 
Canada. Most of the rest of the notebook constitutes his preparation 
for the composition of Cape Cod, the first four chapters of which 
he published in Putnam’s Magazine in 1855. One discovers in that 
work also many of the details copied into the first section of this 
notebook from the writings of Charlevoix, Champlain, and Kalm. 

The second section of the Canadian Notebook, consisting of 
approximately forty-two pages, begins with an entry dated Nov. 

3°One page of notes from this work is recorded in Indian Notebook 7. A second 
part, written in collaboration with Lardner Gibbon, was published in 1854. The 
whole work, comprising 4 vols. (two of maps), was published as Senate Ex. No. 36, 
32nd Cong., znd Sess. Thoreau’s copy of Part I, a gift from Horace Mann, is listed as 
No. 1066 in the Wakeman catalogue (The Stephen H. Wakeman Collection of Books 
of Nineteenth Century Writers ... [New York, 1924]). For a reference to the work, 
see “Life without Principle? Cape Cod, pp. 479-480. 

40My identification of the edition of Huc’s book is somewhat tentative. I have 
chosen the edition of 1855 partly because a copy of it is now on the shelves of Emer- 
son’s study in the Antiquarian Society in Concord, but mostly because this edition is 
the only one bearing the title that Thoreau cites. He knew Huc’s book as early as 
1852, however, when he noted in his journal (III, 474, and IV, 15) that he was reading 
it, presumably in the edition of that year, which bears the title Recollections of a 
Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China...,2 vols. (New York). The edition of 
1852 is contained in Appletons’ Popular Library of the Best Authors. Five pages of 
notes, apparently from this earlier edition, which Thoreau cites as “A Journey 
through Tartary, Thibet & Chinay are recorded in the Harvard Fact-Book. Although 


he may have drawn all his notes from the same edition of 1852, his use of different 
titles suggests that he did not. 
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18, 1850—the day, significantly, when he drew a volume of Cham- 
plain’s Voyages and two volumes of Lescarbot’s Histoire de la 
Nouvelle-France from the Harvard Library. On that day, according 
to the entry: 


Saw at Cambridge . . . the following old books containing maps. 
1570 to 84. Ortelius/ 1597 Wytfliet/ 1612 1% Ed 
1609. ... Lescarbot/*! 1612 Champlain/ 1616 John Smith/ 
1632 (2 publishers) Champlain again/ 1633 Wood/ 
(1 copy has lost map) 
1633 DeLaet/ 1670 Ogilby/ 1675 Roggeveen.*? 


Thoreau’s interest in cartography, especially in seeing the very first 
maps of this continent and studying them for what they might 
reveal concerning the range of exploration and the accuracy of 
observation, is nowhere more clearly shown than in the voluminous 
notes that follow in the next six pages of the notebook. The books 
he consulted are: 


[Abraham] Ortelii. Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. Antwerp. 1584 [3 pp.] 

Thoreau is first concerned with the various editions of this work, 
which was apparently hitherto unknown to him. At the outset he notes, 
“Preface dated 1570 Date at end 1584,’ and he goes on: 


Bancroft [the historian] says there are at Cam[bridge] editions 1584 
& a 
Another edition (this the 34?) in lib. dated 1575 which'l must see 
thoug[h] [Thaddeus W] Harris [the librarian] says the maps I used 
are identical in both. 
Thoreau’s notes are principally devoted to critical commentary on 
the map “Americae sive novi orbis, nova descriptio:’** He copies a ‘long 
list of cartographers, which Ortelius published as a prefix to his book. 


*1After the date of the first edition Thoreau has inserted “? & Eng. Translation 
when [?]? He answered his second question much later in a note dated “At Cam- 
bridge Sep 17h 55 I find the Nova Francia &c of Lescarbot Translated ... by R Eron- 
delle London 1609” This note appears in the last section of the notebook. 


42For a discussion of maps, see “A Yankee in Canada/ pp. 89-90, and Cape Cod, pp. 
226-227, 234-235, 238 ff. 

48This comment is a later insertion, penciled between the lines, added apparently 
after he had consulted Bancroft’s History of the United States, the first volume of 
which was first published in 1834 in Boston. In Cape Cod, p. 247, he mentions the 
“edition of 1837” 


44See “A Yankee in Canada? pp. 89-90, and Cape Cod, p. 240. 
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He includes also a note from Alfred Hawkins’ Quebec regarding the 
antiquity of the name Saguenai. Thoreau is much interested in the his- 
tory of the names of places, and in his notes is careful to record them, 
the date of their first appearances, and any subsequent changes. Much of 
the emphasis is directed toward Canada, notably toward the course and 
description of the St. Lawrence. 


[Cornelius Wytfliet.] Descriptionis Ptolemaicae Augmentum. .. . (Lou- 

vain Belgium) 1597*° 

The entry begins with a comment marked “NB”: “I believe that this 
is older than Metellus Sequanus America Cologne 1600. At any rate the 
maps I looked at were identical?’ He goes on to comment on the various 
maps of Wytfliet, observing that his “‘Conibas Regio cum vicinis genti- 
bus’... is for the most part a fancy sketch,’ adding that “Another called 
‘Nova Francia et Canada’... is more particular and on a larger scale 
than Ortelius, and would do to read Cartier by: This illustrates one rea- 
son for his interest in maps: they would enable him to read historical 
accounts more intelligently. 


| Jean Matal.] Metellus Sequanus. America [sive Novus Orbis.] Cologne 
1600 


[ William] Wood. [“Wood’s Map of Massachusetts drawn in 1633) in 
Alexander Young, Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. . .. Boston, 1846.] 1633*° 


Jean de Laet’s History of the New World Leyden 1633 


The first note is: “(I believe they have it in Latin? )?"*? The details that 
he copies are mostly names of places and bodies of water from the maps 


45In a letter addressed to the librarian of Harvard College on Feb. 10, 1851, Thoreau 
suggests this book as an alternative to the books for which he is asking. In his journal 
for Nov. 17, 1850, the day before his visit to Cambridge to look at maps, he refers to 
“Wytfliet’s Map of 159-” (Journal II, 102). 

4°Thoreau also read the work in which the map was originally published, Wood's 
New-Englanda’s Prospect (London, 1634). He refers to the first edition in Cape Cod, 
p. 85. In the Harvard Fact-Book, where there are four pages of notes from it, he speci- 
fies the London edition of 1639, the third edition. On Dec. 25, 1854, he drew from the 
Harvard Library an edition published in Boston in 1764, which he identifies (Journal 
VII, 132) on Jan. 24, 1855, as a book he was then reading. This is a reprint of the edi- 
tion of 1639. In Indian Notebook 8 (MA 603) there are twenty-one pages of notes 
from the Boston reprint. 

470On Jan. 14, 1851, Thoreau drew from the Harvard Library a work described in 
the charging lists as “Laet. Descr. Amer?’ That this was the Latin edition is indicated 
by his note of Feb. 10, to the librarian, in which he says, “I return . . . De Laet’s 
‘Novus Orbis’ &c” (Novus Orbis {Leiden, 1633]). In Indian Notebook 4 (MA 599) 
there is one page of notes from “Extracts from The New World ... John de Laet” in 
the translation of George Folsom in Vol. I of the second series of Collections of the 
New-York Historical Society (New York, 1841). This volume he drew from the 
Harvard Library on Aug. 11, 1851. 
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“Nova Francia & Regiones adjacentes” and “Nova Anglia, Novum Bel- 
gium & Virginia’ He adds a note: “NB (This book may be worth read- 
ing for accounts of the country and inhabitants by old writers’ He 
comments on De Laet’s indebtedness to Champlain. 


| John] Ogilby’s America. London 1670 [1671 ]**® 
Again he notes indebtedness to Champlain and says, “NB Worth look- 
ing at for the same reason with the last?’ 


[John] Smith’s Map. [A Description of New England. London, 1616.] 


Arent Roggeveen. The First Part of the Burning Fen | Hett Eerste Deel 
van het Brandende Veen.| Amsterdam 1675 
- Thoreau quotes mostly the Dutch place names, giving references to 
other maps. 


| Jacques] Cartier 24 Voyage 1536%° 
The notes are mostly geographical details. 


[Samuel de] Champlain [Les voyages. Paris] Edition of 1613°° [Les 
voyages de la Nouvelle France. Paris, 1632. 7 pp.] 

Thoreau first copies Champlain’s list of discoveries of and in North 
America from “Chabot” to 1604. He quotes in full the details of Cham- 
plain’ S explorations with the Sieur de Monts and the story of their life 
in Canada. He is concerned with the account of gardening and the food 
the explorers ate; he is interested in their association with the Indians, 
their naming of places, and their conflicts with the British. He inserts 


4SHe refers to Ogilby’s map, “Novi Belgii quod nunc Novi Jorck vocatury in his 
journal for Nov, 17, 1850 (Journal II, 102). See “A Yankee in Canada) p. 91. 

49Thoreau does not indicate the source of his notes. One might assume that it was 
the “Quebec Book? Voyages de découverte au Canada... par Jacques Quartier |and 
others], where pp. 24-69 are given to Cartier’s “Second Navigation . .? (1535), but for 
one of the notes here, concerning Jean Alphonse: “I saw his ‘Routier’ in the Quebec 
Book—also in Hackluyt V. 34...” See “A Yankee in Canada? pp. go-91. 

‘°Thoreau drew this edition from the Harvard Library on Nov. 18, 1850, when he 
made these notes. He was reading it also on Dec. 14, 1851, as a reference in his journal 
shows (Journal III, 137). On Dec. 27, 1850, he drew the edition of 1632 (Collet), Les 
voyages de la Nouvelle France. On Sept. 4, 1855, he borrowed both volumes again. 
That Champlain was his favorite and most trusted writer on New France is evident 
from the many references to these works and to his map, “Carte Géographique de la 
Nouvelle France . . . faict len 1612) in Cape Cod. His interest in the bibliographical 
detail of these editions i is evident in the notes that follow. I have not attempted to sep- 
arate his references according to editions. The initial entries are from the edition of 
1613, corrected by penciled additions or changes from the edition of 1632. Thirty 
pages of notes from Champlain, apparently basically from the edition of 1613— and 
possibly deriving from the “Quebec Book” —but enlarged and corrected by pe 
to the edition of 1632 and to E. B. O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of ... New- 
York, are recorded in Indian Notebook 3 (MA 598). 
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his own comments on the bravery of Champlain and his accuracy as a 
geographer, quoting in detail Cham = s own commentary on his maps 
and their making.®* The nature of his quotations and the tone of his 
entries show him a clear partisan of Champlain and the French. He picks 
up a note for further study, as was his custom: “C. refers to the histoires 
de Niflet & Anthoine Magin printed at Douay—respecting the discovery 
of the Grand Banc in 1504?°* He looked up the Champlain material in 
Purchas and then recorded the results of his reading: 


I have seen 3 vols of Champlain one dated 1613—chez Jean Berjon 
—very rare—containing the fullest account of his New England voy- 
ages and also the account of his Canada voyages to 1612 with many 
maps 

|Penciled insertion] There is an Edition of 1627 containing the 
voyages of 1615 & 1618 only—The last of which is w holly omitted in 
Collet. [End of insertion] 

Another of 1632 Chez Pierre le Mur a very incorrect reprint with 
some slight corrections however of the first with much . . . additional 
matter bringing the story down to the taking of Quebec by the Eng- 
lish i he 1630. No map in this copy a few plates however. 

34 1632 chez Collet [penciled insertion: “red bound” like the last 
but with the map ... of 1612 4 little enlarged & corrected. It has not 
the small maps. 

Champlain says that he made a chart of the St Lawrence in 1603. 


[ Joseph] Bouchette. [The British Dominions in North America. ] 

Thoreau’s principal note is drawn from the Appendix, by Robert 
Armour, from which he learns that “in ‘1506—Jean Denys of Honfleur 
drew a map of the Gulf & adjacent coast?” 


[Marc] Lescarbot. [ Histoire de la Nouvelle-France. 2 pp. |] 

The quotations give details concerning the dates of French explora- 
tions, comments on fish and fishing and the naming of places, and a de- 
scription of Indian customs in times of death.** 


51See Cape Cod, pp. 230-231. 


52After “Niflet” Thoreau has later inserted in pencil, “Wytfliet?” The work to 
which he refers is, in fact, the Histoire universelle des Indes. . . . Divisée en deux 
livres: le premier par Cornille Wytfliet: le second par Ant|oine] M(agin] @ autres 
historiens (Douay, 1605). The first book is a translation of the Descriptionis Ptole- 
maicae augmentum. 


53Among the quotations is the story of the naming of Savalet, which Thoreau tells 
in Cape Cod, pp. 240-241. A chronological outline, which precedes his mention of 
Lescarbot, is doubtless drawn from this work. In it, as in his notes increasingly, Tho- 
reau is anxious to establish the exact historical record of exploration and discovery. 
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[Alfred] Hawkins, [Picture of Quebec. 1 p.] 

Thoreau refers to this book to check historical details, being inter- 
ested in learning exactly when Europeans began to make regular fish- 
ing trips to the Grand Banks.** He notes also that “Haw kins thinks that 
Roberval did not go to the Saguenay up the S. river? 


{Pére Pierre E X.| Charlevoix. [Histoire . . . de la Nouvelle France. ] 


1744 
Thoreau quotes details of Poutrincourt’s visit of 1614 to Port Royal 
and another reference to the chart of “Jean Denis of Honfleur?’ 


The next three pages of the notebook are devoted to a general 
discussion of the maps Thoreau has examined and to a general 
denunciation, by implication, of English writers on America for 
their neglect of the French source books he has consulted. He is first 
interested in establishing the date of Captain John Smith’s map of 
New England; then he discusses again the maps and editions of 
Ortelius. From the Biographie universelle he has learned that the 
1570 edition of the Theatrum is “Yedition originale de Atlas 
d’Ortelius, le premier qui ait été publié depuis la renaissance des sci- 
ences en Europe,’ and he has learned further that the “Oldest ed. in 
the Cam. Lib. [is| that of 1575:°° With regard to the maps he is 
annoyed that “One page only [is] given to the Topography of the 
Novus Orbis in a large folio?” His annoyance with the historians— 
“Bancroft—Graham—Hildreth . . . Young”—he published in Cape 
Cod (pp. 227-229). His comment in the notebook notices two 
others: 

There is no recent history of the French oe to this coast be- 
cause the most important authorities—Champlain’s Voyages Ed. 1613— 
& Lescarbot’s histoire . . . have not been used for this purpose. 

Hubbard says his Map. of N.E. “The first that ever was here cut?” 


W™, Woods map 1634 is said to be the first made after Mass, was set- 
tled (as he left it in 1633—Engraved in London. 


The only historian he could find who had consulted the two “most 
important” authorities was Abiel Holmes.” 


54See Cape Cod, p. 249. 
55See “A Yankee in Canada? pp. 89-90. 
56William Hubbard, The Present State of New-England (London, 1677). 


57In HM 953, which contains one of the three MS versions of Cape Cod, he levels 
an attack at the popular Bancroft, and his words are rather stronger than in the pub- 
lished work. I quote them by permission of the Huntington Library: 
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The next work he lists is: 


[Henry R.] Schoolcraft. [Information Respecting . . . the Indian Tribes 

of the United States. Vol. I. Philadelphia, 1851.] 

From this work he quotes information regarding Othere’s voyage to 
the North Pole in the ninth century, material on the explorations of the 
brothers Zeni, and a note on the purported discovery of the mouth of 
the Mississippi by De Narvaez in 1527. The last item he has crossed out, 
adding the note, “He has been misled by Gallatin’’** 


[Paul] Le Jeune. Relation [de ce qui s’est passé en la Nouvelle France 
en l'année 16] 39-40 | Paris, 1640. 1 p.]*° 
Thoreau quotes the story of the English explorer who, in June 1640, 
told tales of New Mexico and of his explorations for two years of “all 
the coast .. . from Virginia to Quinebequi:’ 


Richard Biddle. A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a Review of the 
History of Maritime Discovery. London 1831. [18 pp.|°° 
Thoreau has copied voluminously from this book, his notes represent- 
ing in effect an abstract of Biddle’s work. Of special interest is his care- 
ful notation of the books that Biddle mentions, together with such bib- 
liographical detail as is available. He quotes also all matter pertaining to 
maps and to the Indians as observed by the early voyagers. He takes note 





“The true authorities respecting French enterprise . . . on what is now called New 
England and the adjacent coasts . . . are . . . Champlain’s ‘Voyages’ and Lescarbot’s 
‘Histoire de la Nouvelle France’ ... the former of which alone would make a sizeable 
& interesting volume—of .. . ante Pilgrim History. But Bancroft appears never to have 


heard of the former of these & he .. . refers only to a fragment of the . . . other in 
Purchas. . . . It is remarkable that so interesting & particular an account of the coast of 
New England should have been . . . given to the world as early as 1613 several ... 


editions of which are to be found at Cambridge—& yet no Historian of America has 
even [ever?] seen them!” (p. 167). 

Thoreau also disliked the modern historians, again especially Bancroft, because 
their books were “cursed with a style” After reading Samuel Peters’ A General His- 
tory of Connecticut (New Haven, 1829), he wrote in his journal (IX, 75), “It did me 
good to read his wholesale hearty statements,—strong, living, human speech, so much 
better than the emasculated modern histories, like Bancroft’s and the rest. . . ? It is 
amusing to note that his first biographer, W. E. Channing, apparently liked Bancroft 
—at least well enough to substitute “Prescott’s” when he transcribed this passage. 
Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist ...,ed. F. B. Sanborn (Boston, 1902), p. 272. 

58See “A Yankee in Canada) p. go. Seventy pages of notes from this volume of 
Schoolcraft appear in Indian Notebook 5 (MA 600). 

5°Thoreau drew this book from the Harvard Library on Dec. 7, 1854, and again on 
March 26, 1855. Twenty-four pages of notes from this Relation are in Indian Note- 
book 9 (MA 604). 

6°Thoreau drew this book from the Harvard Library on Sept. 17, 1855. Five addi- 
tional pages of notes from Biddle are in Indian Notebook 8 (MA 603). 
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of the explorations of the Zeni, Stephen Gomez, Verrazzano, and Cor- 
tereal. He quotes such details as that the Spaniards first used sheathing 
on their ships in 1514, the English about 1553, and that in 1562 Ribault 
planted a French colony in what is now South Carolina. Occasionally he 
is doubtful, as in such a note as “B. seems to think that Cabot discovered 
the St Lawrence—which is called the Rio Nevado?” Again, he checked 
with other authorities while he was reading: Hakluyt and Ramusio. 

Of first interest to Thoreau was the great amount of material that he 
found on the subject of maps, including those of Ortelius. He takes note 
of others to consult: “Biddle mentions ‘the maps of Gemma Frisius & 
Tramezine: . . . These maps were used in 1577:at least’ And later he 
inserts: “I find that Ortelius used the map of Frisius & had seen that of 
Cabot—i.e. both are in his list” After reading Ramusio’s location of the 
“Insula Daemonum” of Ortelius, Thoreau consulted Ramusio, as his 
inserted note shows: “I have made with my ... eye a copy of a map in 
his 34 volume ... Dec roth 55. 

He also lists s some of Biddie’s s sources, for further consultation ap- 
parently: 


Decades of the New World... Richard Eden... 1555.... 

Du Nouveau Monde . _ [Urban] Chauveton. Geneva 1579 

Hakluyt’s Divers Voy ages. . .. 1582 rare but in B. Museum. | Also at 
Cambridge | [ Thoreau’ s brackets | 

Paesi novamente. . . . Vicenza 1507 very scarce. 

Novus Orbis . . . [Simon] Grynaeus Basle, 1532. 

| André] Thevet’ s Cosmographie Universelle ( Paris ed. Ty, ee 


Less fully, but with a prefatory “NB” he lists Peter Bertius and Philip 
Cluverius. 


The last section of the notebook, consisting of twenty-one loose 
pages of notes variously related, most nearly deserves the ‘description 
of ‘ ‘disorderly.’ Several sheets deal with maps and bear Thoreau’s 
copies of maps. One page, a part of the original notebook, has a list 
of maps “I have copied”: 


~— ‘made ac. to Verazani’s Plot’ in Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages. 1582 
.. map sent from Seville in 1527 ei [Robert] Thorne 
. Nova Francia &c in Ramusio 3¢ vol (1556) ac. Discourse of a great 
“French Sea captain 
. America in Ortelius ... who used Cabot & others 
..‘Norumbega & Virginia 1597’ Wytfliet Lovanii 
. Nouvelle France Champlain 1612 
1632 
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Under the list is drawn Thorne’s map, dated “Cambridge Dec. 10 
55; with a note, “V. ac. of it in Biddle? On that day, obviously, 
Thoreau “examined” Divers Voyages, “With two maps,’ published 
in London in 1582. Among the loose sheets there is Michael Lock’s 
map of 1582, “made ac. to Verazani’s Plot,’ and dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney; this bears the same date. From Hakluyt he gathered 
the detail that Ortelius wrote his work in 1 564. Also he noted that 
“Verrazzani’s letter [to Francis I of France| is trans|lated]| in this 
vol” and copied a few details from it; he briefly noticed in the same 
volume Zeno’s “The Discovery of . . . Frisland?’ Another sheet that 
records interest in maps and in early explorers generally is dated 
somewhat earlier, “At Cambridge Sep 17th 55) and records these 
gg 


V. Map of Florida, W[est] I[{ndies] &c in Herrera before Ortelius. 
[Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas. Novus Orbis, sive Descriptio 
Indiae Occidentalis . . . Jacobi le Maire Historia. Amsterdam, 1622.] 


V. Map of Am. Siecle in Purchas [His Pilgrimes. London] 
(... 1625) ... (Vol 34) also of New England Nova Scotia &c Vol 
Prsvon™ 

V. Green on Verrazzani in N.A. Review say 15 yrs ago [George W. 


Greene. “Life and Voyages of Verrazzanoy North American Review, 
XLV (Oct. 1837), 293-311.] 


His concern with maps and his growing interest in Verrazzano 
(spelled variously in his notes) led him to the famous Terzo Volume 
of Giovanni Battista Ramusio’s Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, which 
was first published in Venice in 1556." His first reason for looking 
into Ramusio was to read the discussion of Norumbega in the “Dis- 
corso d’un gran capitano di mare Francese;’ which, according to 
Biddle, had been ignored by J. Reinhold Forster in his discussion of 
Norumbega in History of the Voyages and Discoveries Made in the 
North (Dublin, 1786). His concern—and for this he also looked to 


61J[n his journal for March 16, 1852, Thoreau notes that he “looked over” these vol- 
umes at Harvard (Journal III, 353). It is very possible that in Purchas he found his 
information regarding Herrera, since no record shows that he read or consulted any 
additional work of Herrera. 

62A pparently Thoreau consulted the second edition of this volume (Venice, 1565), 
for, after listing the date of the first edition, 1556, he has inserted a comment: “at end 
1565.’ This second edition is the volume he cites at the end of Indian Notebook 10 
(MA 605) as being one he “looked over”on Feb. 28, 1859. 
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Verrazzano—was to establish exact dates of discovery. In this con- 
nection he notes that the “Discorso” was written fifteen years later 
than Verrazzano’s letter."* Another sheet bears his copy of a map of 
America “reduced by my eye” from Ramusio. At this point his notes 
indicate his anxiety to find a map on which the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence is named the “Golfo Quadrado?’ which Biddle mentions 

“in connexion with the Zeni story:’ According to Biddle, such a map 
was published in the Terzo Volume, but Thoreau failed to find it 
there. His notes indicate that, possibly in this search, he looked at 
“Visscher's Map ... Americae Nova Descriptio 1652; which, he 
notes, “is not original but copied from much older ones:’** 

Two additional sheets are dated, both at Cambridge. The first, of 
September 4, 1855, bears brief notes of historical detail, the first a 
note from James T: Thacher’s History of the Town of Plymouth 
(Boston, 1832) on the number of deaths among the Pilgrims be- 
tween the time of their arrival and March 2, 1621. The other details 
are quoted from Champlain. Several additional pages, not necessarily 
of the same date, are devoted to Champlain, mostly quotations con- 
cerning exploration and the naming of places.** Thoreau has also 
recorded a detailed collation, page by page and line by line, of the 
1613 edition of Champlain’s Voyages with that of 1632 (Collet), 
noting especially what of the earlier account is omitted from the 
later, and concluding, “i e 422 [lines] omitted in the ed. of 1632?’ 
He notes that in a volume of Champlain there is a plate representing 
the Indians “hereabouts with their wigwams . . . as they appeared in 
1605. 

The second dated sheet, of March 26, 1856, shows Thoreau still 
examining the name of Norumbega—here, specifically, its relation 
to “Aguncia”**—by quoting from “The Voyage of Monsieur de 

63His interest in Verrazzano’s letter is indicated in eighteen pages of quotation from 
and commentary on it in Indian Notebook 4 (MA 599), derived from the original 


Italian text and the translation of Joseph G. Cogswell in Vol. I of the second series of 
Collections of the New-York Historical Society. See above, n. 47. 


64Thoreau does not indicate his source of information. Possibly he consulted Novi 
Belgii novaeque Angliae nec non partis Virginiae tabula multis in locis .. . Nicolao 

. Visschero (Amsterdam, 1659) or Atlas. Amstelodami ex officina Jaci. de la Feuille 
(Amsterdam, 1685). 


65One such page, citing details with regard to the naming of “le Port aux Huistres” 
forms the basis of p. 85 of Cape Cod. 


66See Cape Cod, pp. 239-240. 
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Monts . . . by Marke Lescarbot” in Purchas. His principal note is a 
reference (Lescarbot’s) to Magin’s (actually Wytfliet’s) “The Uni- 
versal History of the West Indies? published at Douay in 1607. 

A section of approximately three pages is given over to a series 
of notes from various historians in an effort to establish the exact date 
of the arrival on this continent of the first Jesuit missionaries and 
some clear account of their subsequent history.” He refers to 
Champlain, Captain John Smith, Charlevoix, Abiel Holmes (The 
Annals of America, Vol. 1 [Cambridge, 1829]), Jeremy Belknap 
(American Biography, Vol. Il [Boston, 1798]), and William D. 
Williamson (The History of the State of Maine { Hallowell, Maine, 
1832] ).°° Occasionally he selects other details from these writers: 
details of the explorations of Gosnold and Weymouth from Wil- 
liamson, for example. He shows a good deal of concern to establish 
the facts about the burning of Port Royal by the British in 1614 
and its subsequent history. There is a page of notes on St. Croix, 
drawn from Holmes and Williamson.” Another page of details— 
on Verrazzano, the discoveries of Pring and De Monts, and a few 
place names—comes from Richard Hildreth’s The History of the 
United States of America, 3 vols. (New York, 1849).” In the light 
of his general contempt for those historians who had neglected to 
consult the French chronicles, one note is of special interest: 

He makes De Monts to have “looked into the Penobscot” [in 1605] 
which Pring had discovered 2 years before. [But says nothing about 
Champlain’s more complete exploration of it for De Mons in 1604]. 


Says he called Cape Cod Malabarre!! [All brackets and spellings a are 
Thoreau’s. | 


The rest of the notebook has nothing to do with either Canada or 
Cape Cod. There is on one sheet a typical journal entry: 


Wi ednesday sth Sep [1855] Stream of black ants (1/6 inch long) some 
going some returning—diag [drag?] across path beyond spring for 2 
rods. ... 


67See ibid., p. 232. 

68A page of notes from Williamson appears in Indian Notebook 9 (MA 604). 

6°See Cape Cod, pp. 231-232. 

70Although the 1852 edition of 6 vols. was in the Concord Free Public Library in 
1855, Thoreau’s concern was with the first volumes only. In Indian Notebook 8 (MA 


603) he covered three pages with items quoted from the list of “Authorities” at the 
end of Hildreth’s Vol. III. 
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Of greater interest, for its association and its subject, is a partial 
draft of a letter to his English friend Thomas Cholmondeley, who 
had written from Rome on December 16, 1856, announcing that 
he was preparing an essay on America and asking for a catalogue of 
local histories and some advice about “one or two of the best authors 
of Canadian or Louisianian research?! Thoreau’s draft is undated: 


I did my best to find the catalogue of local histories which you spoke 
of—but in vain.—Its title is “A Literature of American Local History. 
A Bibliographical Essay by Hermann E. Ludewig—” . . . New York 
1846—The Author died in N.Y. Dec 1856 AMr [Samuel G. | Drake.. 
author of ... Hist. of Boston &c tells me that it was never published . . 
the Librarian... at Harvard... says that... [it is] far from complete. 
A supplement + was published i in “The Literary World” NY Feb. 19% 
1848—also separately—You can no doubt find . . . the whole in the 
British Museum— 

Look also at [Obadiah] Rich’s “Bibliothecae Americana nova” pub- 
lished in London [2 vols. 1846.]... .7 


This “mass of notes” is obviously part of an “ambitious scheme? 
and its “disorderly” nature is possibly owing to the fact that the 
scheme had not organized itself by November 18, 1850, the first 
specific date recorded in the notes. Perhaps it was not even clear by 
the time of the last dated entry in 1856. What is clear, however, is 
that this notebook was in a very real sense a “work book” for 
Thoreau, from which he drew materials for the composition of at 
least two of his longer essays. It reveals also the ranging intellectual 
concerns of Thoreau: the early history of North America (with a 
scholarly interest in establishing the exact record) and the literature 
of that history; early cartography; meteorology; the fauna and flora 
of the continent; education and government; and the aborigines. 
Moreover, it is only the first volume of a dozen that explore the same 
interests as far as Thoreau’s life would allow him to go. 


71$ee Sanborn, “Thoreau and His English Friend, Thomas Cholmondeley? Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXII (Dec. 1893), 741-756. 


72Ludewig’s book is listed in the catalogue of Thoreau’s library published in San- 
born’s The Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1917), p. 508. From 
Sanborn’s entry it appears that Thoreau owned the original edition of 1846, not the 
later one, The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages ... with additions and 
corrections by ... William W. Turner, ed. Nicholas Triibner (London, 1858). 








Stephen Crane’s Private War on 
Yellow Journalism 


By Tuomas ArtHUR GULLASON 


nt environment prepared Stephen Crane for a career in jour- 
nalism. His father wrote for religious periodicals; his mother 
served as a reporter on the Philadelphia Press and the New York 
Tribune; and his older brother, Townley, was a correspondent for 
the Tribune during the summer months at Asbury Park. By 1888, 
young Crane assisted his brother, and by 1891 and 1892 he was 
contributing his own pieces to the newspapers.’ His anxiety to dedi- 
cate himself to an exciting profession could not be hidden, for in his 
first literary essay, written in 1890, he chose as his subject Henry M. 
Stanley, an idol of journalists. In part, Crane said: 


In looking about for a man who had qualities to command such an expe- 
dition [searching for David Livingstone] he {James Gordon Bennett, 
editor of the New York Herald| decided on Henry M. Stanley, then a 
war correspondent of the Herald in Spain during ‘the Carlist insurrec- 
tion. 

His [Stanley ’s] simplicity and modesty form a prominent part of his 
character. He who had lived in constant peril of the javelins and poi- 
soned arrows of hostile tribes for months; who, with his little band, had 
fought battles every day for weeks, gives no eloquent description of his 
exploits to an admiring world. But from his simple description the world 

easily sees the tremendous obstacles he must have overcome, and instant- 
ly lionizes him, giving him a place among the great men of the earth, 
where he should ever rank not only as a great christian explorer, but as a 
great statesman and a great general. 


But Crane’s enthusiasm for the newspaper life must have been 
short-lived, for as a reporter in New York he could not satisfy his 


1For two valuable discussions on Crane’s newspaper background, see Victor A. 
Elconin, “Stephen Crane at Asbury Park? American Literature, XX (Nov. 1948), 
275-289; and Joseph J. Kwiat, “The Newspaper Experience: Crane, Norris, and 
Dreiser; Nineteenth-Century Fiction, VIII (Sept. 1953), 99-117. 

2Lyndon U. Pratt, “An Addition to the Canon of Stephen Crane? Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, VII (March 1939), 55-58. This essay was orig- 
inally published in Feb. 1890 in the magazine Vidette, when Crane attended Claverack 
College. 
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editors nor himself.’ Much of the time he was a spare correspondent 
for several of the city’s newspapers: the Tribune, Sun, Press, Jour- 
nal, and the World. Part of his failure to succeed as a reporter lay 
with his impressionistic style of writing and with his subjectivity. 
More important, he was probably confused by the new journalism, 
appropriately termed yellow, which burst upon the New York scene 
in 1892 and which by 1896 was stirring American sentiment so pro- 
foundly that it has been blamed for creating the Spanish-American 
War. Some of the features of yellow journalism were a dependence 

n “the familiar aspects of sensationalism—crime news, scandal and 
gossip, divorces and sex, and stress upon the reporting of disasters 
and sports”; “the lavish use of pictures, many of them without sig- 
nificance, inviting the abuses of picture-stealing and ‘faked’ 
tures”; and “impostures and frauds of various kinds, such as ‘faked’ 
interviews and stories:”* 

Crane had a fanatic love for the truth,’ and, unfortunately, two 
of his employers were Joseph Pulitzer of the World and William 
Randolph Hearst of the Journal, the chief purveyors of yellow jour- 
nalism. True, Crane never referred to the term “yellow journalism; 
but he had his early misgivings about Hearst. Once he suggested 
that his employer’s newspaper was more like a sideshow: “Except 
Willie Hearst nobody understands the popular mind as well as Oscar 
| Hammerstein}. I see no difference between the Journal and Ham- 
merstein’s roofgarden. You get the blonde with the tincan in her 


’To his close friend Hamlin Garland, young Crane once confessed: “I don’t seem 
to be the kind of writer they want. The newspapers can’t see me at all? See Garland, 
“Stephen Crane; The Book-Lover, Il (Sept.-Nov. 1900), 7. Some of his editors 
agreed with Crane’s confession. One, who worked for the New York Press, re- 
membered a Crane report: “One of them that came into my hands was entitled ‘Sixth 
Avenue; and there was little left of it after the crossing-out of comments on the 
newspaper’s Sixth Avenue advertising receipts, to say nothing of libels. Then the 
editors read the remainder and threw it away, too, as not being exciting enough” 
See Curtis Brown, Contacts (New York, 1935), p. 260. On at least two occasions, 
editors received complaints about Crane’s subjectivity. See “Selections from the Mail? 
New York Tribune, Aug. 24, 1892, p. 9; and Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 
1931), p. 200. 


‘Frank L. Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1950), p. 539. Mott also dis- 


cusses the “persistent jingo propaganda” of the New York papers, which helped 
to create the Spanish-American War (p. 527). 


5There are many places in which Crane emphasizes his love for the truth. For one 
example, see William Dean Howells, “Frank Norris,” North American Review, 
CLXXV (Dec. 1902), 770. 
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gullet and the comic speaker and the song about mother’s wayward 
boy in both shows:”® He saw some of his own newspaper articles 
he never intended as “sensational” publicized as such by Hearst.” 
Even when Hearst hired him in 1897 to report the Greco-Turkish 
War, the editor clearly hoped to capitalize on Crane’s recent success 
with The Red Badge of Courage (1895). As proof, one need only 
read a few of the headlines attached to Crane’s articles, like “That 
Was the Romance, The Red Badge of Courage—A Story. This Is 
the Reality, A Battle To-Day in Greece—A Fact,’ and “The Blue 
Badge of Cowardice?’® 

Obvious signs of Crane’s rebelliousness toward the new jour- 
nalism are apparent mainly in his fiction. In The Red Badge, it was 
the newspapers that aroused Henry Fleming to go to battle, for 
continually he read of “a decisive victory” and no defeats. Later at 
the war front he learned that this was a gross exaggeration printed 
by the papers, and he “wished to launch a joke—a quotation from 
newspapers. . . . “All quiet on the Rappahannock’ but the guns re- 
fused to permit even a comment upon their uproar’”® The newspaper 
in The Monster (1898) also distorted the facts. It wrote of the 
death of Henry Johnson (who did not die) and faked a sentimental 
obituary in order to stir the affections of the people: “There was 
also an editorial built from all the best words in the vocabulary of 
the staff” (III, 53). 

It was during his overseas assignments that Crane became most 
critical of his own profession. In Active Service (1899), drawn 
from his earlier experiences as a war correspondent in Greece and 
Cuba, he seems to have modeled the editor of the Eclipse, Sturgeon, 
on his conception of Hearst. In the novel, Sturgeon is anxious to 
create a war so that he can boost circulation; one becomes imme- 
diately aware that the powerful press is in irresponsible hands. 
Sturgeon says: 


®Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters (New York, 1923), 
p- 176. 

*John Winkler, W. R. Hearst, an American Phenomenon (New York, 1928), pp. 
68, 108. 


8New York Journal, May 12, 1897, p. 3; June 13, 1897, pp. 24-25. 


®*The Work of Stephen Crane, ed. Wilson Follett (New York, 1925-27), 1, 25, 140. 
Volume and page references cited in this article are to this edition of Crane’s work. 
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Now listen. This is immense. The Eclipse enlists a battalion of men to 
go to Cuba and fight the Spaniards under its own flag—the Eclipse flag. 
Collect trained officers from here and there—enlist every young devil 
we see—drill ’em—best rifles—loads of ammunition—prov ‘isions—staft 
of doctors and nurses—a couple of dynamite guns—every thing com- 
plete—best in the world. Now, isn’t that great? (IV, 61) 

Other characters in the novel show the degenerating influence 
of yellow journalism. A foreign correspondent, Walkley, is so hard- 
ened by the “war business” that he no longer has any real feelings for 
people. The hero of the novel, Coleman (a spokesman for Crane), 
seems to have a similar problem. As city editor of the Eclipse he 
seeks only the violent, the grotesque, the sensational—anything that 
will help circulation. In one scene, he studies the news value of a 
report on a freak baby born with no arms and with finlike hands on 
its chest: ‘““There seemed to be no affectionate relation between him 
and this picture. Evidently he was weighing its value as a morsel to 
be flung to a ravenous public whose wolf-like appetite could only 
satisfy itself upon mental entrails, abominations. As for himself, he 
seemed to be remote, exterior. It was a matter of the Eclipse busi- 
ness” (IV, 4o). 

However, a radical change takes place in Coleman’s character 
when he arrives in Greece and gains a better perspective on the true 
role of the journalist. For the first time he sees that while the govern- 
ment, the war office, and generals have no use for a reporter, the 
common soldier needs a sympathetic “spectator” and the people at 
home deserve a “sort of cheap telescope: No longer is he like the 
typically unemotional newsmen, who seem to have one thing in 
common—a “pleasure in the extraordinary business of seeing how 
men will kill each other” (IV, 98-99, 106). Nor is he news-hungry, 
for when he meets a stranded American party, led by Professor 
Wainwright, he tries to convince the group that he has accidentally 
fallen in with them and that he has not really saved them from the 
enemy. Later he apologizes to Professor Wainwright for the forth- 
coming headlines, which will make him seem like a “Heroic 
Rescuer.’ He adds: 


There is no sense in trying to stop them [the publishers ], because they 
don’t care whether it is true or not true. All they want is the privilege of 
howling out that their correspondent rescued you, and they w ould take 
that privilege without in any way worrying if I refused my consent. You 
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see, sir? I wouldn’t like you to feel that I was such a strident idiot as | 
doubtless am apyeering now before the public. (IV, 271) 

His newspaper’s only aim, Coleman knows, is to boost circulation 
with exciting, exaggerated reports: 

He took a certain dispatch out of his pocket and again read it. “Find 
Wainwright party all hazards; much talk here; success means red fire by 
ton. Eclipse? It was an important matter. He could imagine how the 
American people, vibrating for years to stories of the cruelty of the 
Turk, would tremble—indeed, was now trembling—while the news- 
papers howled out the dire possibilities. He saw all the kinds of people, 
from those who would read the Wainw right chapters from day to day 
as a sort of sensational novel, to those who would work up a gentle 
sympathy for the woe of others around the table in the evenings. He 
saw barkeepers and policemen taking a high gallery thrill out of this 
kind of romance. (IV, 107) 


Another circulation trick (employed by a rival paper, the New 
York Daylight) is to hire a former comic opera queen, Nora Black, 
as a correspondent in Greece, where she will use her charms to get 
news; besides, her name in a by-line from the front “would be a 
burning sensation” (IV, 158). 

Other instances of Crane’s growing animosity toward the yellow 
press can be found in his Cuban sketches, Wounds in the Rain 
(1900). Editors place Little Nell (another spokesman for Crane) 
in an impossible position by telling him to locate the enemy’s fleet. 
He thinks: 


If his unfortunate nine-knot craft should happen to find these great 
twenty-knot ships, with their two spiteful and faster attendants, Little 
Nell had wondered how he was going to lose them again. He had mar- 
velled, both publicly and in secret, on the uncompromising asininity of 

managing editors at odd moments, but he had wasted little time. (IX, 
53) 


Little Nell also realizes that while an army is resting he must make 
news, for it is “his virtue as a correspondent to recognize the great 
moment in any disguise” (IX, 56). His rewards, however, will not 
be great, because men like his high-pressure supervisor, Rogers, have 
won their positions due to their “rare gift of incapacity:’ Meanwhile, 
a fellow reporter, Walkley (who is also in Active Service), works 
on a “sensational” Sunday story—‘‘a burning description of the 
raising of the flag”’—which will easily sway the public (IX, 60). 
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With none of the qualities of Walkley, Little Nell is out of place in 
the ruthless world of yellow journalism. A striking instance of this 
is shown when Little Nell devotes his time in Cuba to helping a 
wounded correspondent instead of reporting events;*® his co-work- 
ers are indifferent to the whole affair: “He had expected the news 
of the serious wounding of Tailor to appal the other correspondents, 
but they took it quite calmly. It was as if their sense of an impend- 
ing great battle between the two large armies had quite got them 
out of focus for these minor tragedies” (IX, 75). 

Elsewhere, whenever the opportunity presented itself, Crane did 
not hesitate to deflate reporters who were incapable and inhuman 
representatives of the new journalism. Perkins in “The Lone Charge 
of William B. Perkins” could “not distinguish between a five-inch 
quick-firing gun and a nickel-plated ice-pick and so, naturally, he 
had been elected to fill the position of war-correspondent:’ Further- 
more, he had “no information of war, and no particular rapidity of 
mind for acquiring it” (IX, 45)."" Correspondents in “The Revenge 
of the Adolphus” force themselves to try to “write something ex- 
citing and interesting from four days’ quiet cruising” (IX, 79). 
When they do meet with a thrilling action—a land and sea battle— 
they get their news, but they become more interested in “good 
clothes, clean clothes . . . good food, much food . . . much drink” 
than in the dispatching of their telegrams, which assistants send off 
for them (IX, 100). In “Virtue in War” correspondents lightly pass 
over the news of the heroic death of Major Gates and argue vocif- 
erously over the merits of mint juleps (II, 194). As Johnnie, the 
American spy in “This Majestic Lie’ Crane ridicules some of his 
fellow reporters, for “although he [Johnnie] knew much of Cuba, 
he could not talk so rapidly and wisely of it as many [American] 
war correspondents who had not yet seen the island” (II, 203). 

To Crane, editors were even more blameworthy. Often corre- 
spondents sent “elephants” (exaggerated reports) only because of 
the demands of editors, who are “like deaf men at whom one has to 
roar. A few quiet words of information were not enough for them; 


10This was a true incident; Crane nursed the wounded correspondent, Edward 
Marshall. See Beer, Stephen Crane, p. 189. 


“This story is based on an actual incident involving the correspondent, Ralph 
Paine. See Paine, Roads of Adventure (Boston, 1922), pp. 252-254. 
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one had to bawl into their ears a whirlwind tale of heroism, blood, 
death, victory—or defeat; at any rate, a tragedy” (II, 204). The 
editors felt they were satisfying a greedy public. Crane thought 
differently: 

. we were urged by our a editors to remember that the Amer- 
ican people were a collection of super-nervous idiots who would imme- 
diately have convulsions if we did not throw them some news—any 
news. It was not true, at all. The American people were anxious for 
things decisive to happen; they were not anxious to be lulled to satisfac- 
tion with a drug. But we lulled them. (II, 205) 


In spite of his prolonged war against his own profession, Crane 
was still convinced that a properly run newspaper had a vital place 
in America. It could best serve the public on the battlefield, where 
the military and the government seemed anxious to control the 
news. Crane fought this strict censorship: 

Military men seem to think that it is nobody’s business whether or no an 
army has been w hipped. But when all is said and done, a strict censor- 
ship i is an absolutely essential military thing, and it can also be said with 
confidence that the Spartan or the Stoic censor will not do in these days. 
He must be strict, but he must also have a feeling for the people at home, 
who for some centuries have understood that they pay for wars. They 
will noc sew their sons up in black flags for a my sterious period of indef- 
inite length. The military authorities of the more educated nations must 


learn that they must study the popular om at home as carefully as 
they study the enemy’ s ammunition supply.’ 


In his own work, Crane tried to attain his ideal of honest report- 
ing, which many contemporary newspapers lacked. While other 
correspondents in Cuba wrote lurid tales of American soldiers being 
mutilated by Spanish machetes, Crane blamed the mutilations on the 
Mauser bullets, which ripped bodies badly. His report, later verified 
by medical authorities, was buried on page two; the sensational 
reports were carried on page one.’* In a dispatch, “Some Curious 
Lessons from the Transvaal} he analyzed one reason for exaggerated 
news releases: “In every report of an action in South Africa there 
has appeared a statement of the terrible execution done by the Brit- 

12New York Journal, Jan. 7, 1900, p. 27. 

13S$tephen Crane, “Denies Mutilation of Bodiesy Philadelphia Press, June 17, 1898, 


p. 2. For one of the sensational reports (by Ralph Paine), see Philadelphia Press, 


June 22, 1898, p. 1. In the same paper on June 27, 1898, p. 7, the medical experts con- 
firmed Crane’s report. 
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ish guns, This may be accounted for by the fact that the observer 
posted near the position of the gun is not at all able to tell the 
amount of execution done by the gun’s fire? In another dispatch, 
“The British Soldiers Are Not Familiar with the ‘Business End’ of 
Modern Rifles? he questioned a front-line report of the enemy’s 
(the Boers’) cruelty: “Could he [the correspondent for an English 
newspaper] really mean merely that a British field hospital was 
under fire? Does he remember the range of the Mauser and does he 
remember that any field hospital to be effective would have to be 
within that range? In these days a field hospital is almost certain to 
be under fire—not necessarily fired at: 

Crane’s final estimate of yellow journalism is brilliantly summed 
up in his well-known free-verse poem from War Is Kind: 


A newspaper is a collection of half-injustices 
Which, bawled by boys from mile to mile, 
Spreads its curious — 

To a million merciful and sneering men, 
While families cuddle the joys of the fireside 
When spurred by tale of dire lone agony. 

A newspaper is a court 

Where every one is kindly and unfairly tried 
By a squalor of honest men. 

A newspaper is a market 

Where wisdom sells its freedom 

And melons are crowned by the crowd. 

A newspaper is a game 

Where his error scores the player victory 
While another’s skill wins death. 

A newspaper is a symbol, 

It is feckless life’s chronicle, 

A collection of loud tales 

Concentrating eternal stupidities, 

That in remote ages lived unhaltered, 
Roaming through a fenceless world."* 


One must remember, however, that this poem was written by a man 
who still foresaw the valuable contributions the press could make; 
but, as long as the new journalism prostituted itself, Stephen Crane 
employed his famed critical irony. 

'4New York Journal, Jan. 7, 1900, p. 27; Feb. 14, 1900, p. 8. 


18The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane, ed. Wilson Follett (New York, 1930), 
p- 91. 








American Literary Manuscripts 
in the Huntington Library 


By Herpert C, SCHULZ 


be wide reputation of the Huntington Library’s collections of 
incunabula and English Renaissance literature has to a large 
extent overshadowed other areas of its holdings. Mr. Huntington’s 
deep interest in the development of English and American culture is 
also responsible for a large group of American literary manuscripts, 
which is as significant in its field as the collections of incunabula and 
1640 books are in theirs. 

The present list has been prepared as a means of bringing to the 
scholar’s attention these literary manuscripts, which number close 
to 60,000 items by about 440 authors. The list will be useful pri- 
marily for reference. The working scholar will wish to have more 
detailed information about the manuscripts of irsportance to him 
than it would be feasible to give here. 

Large homogeneous groups of literary papers, preserved intact 
on the Library’s shelves and designated throughout the list by the 
term “Collection” have not been described in detail for the sake of 
brevity. When such collections contain manuscripts of several 
authors, an effort has been made to list such manuscripts under the 
name of each author represented. This gives rise to some duplication 
in the over-all count but has greatly extended the comprehensiveness 
and usefulness of the list. 

In general, it may be assumed that the manuscripts are in the hand- 
writing of their authors unless otherwise indicated. The close re- 
lation between American and English literary circles will explain 
the occasional inclusion of a name that has played a role in both but 
may not be universally accepted as exclusively American or English. 

Attention must be called to several omissions from this list. A 
number of peripheral figures and others well removed from the 
front echelon of literary fame, represented by only one or two 
letters, have not been included. Also omitted are some of the earlier 
presidents of this country whose correspondence has come to be 
allotted a place in the history of American literature. The manu- 
scripts of the latter have been described in another Library publica- 
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tion, dealing with American history, American Manuscript Collec- 
tions in the Huntington Library, by Norma Cuthbert. The practice 
indulged in by many book collectors of inserting letters and other 
manuscripts into printed books because of their association interest 
is accountable for further probable omissions as no exhaustive search 
has ever been made through the 300,000 volumes in the rare-book 
collection for this purpose. And finally, the active acquisition pro- 
gram of the Huntington Library is constantly bringing new mate- 
rial into the Department of Manuscripts; inevitably such a list as 
this is obsolete to some degree as soon as it is published. 

The Library’s basic responsibility in safeguarding these manu- 
scripts is well recognized as being but one of its several functions. 
Constant attention has been paid over the past years toward provid- 
ing the best possible facilities, in both physical accommodations and 
reference material, for use of the manuscripts by properly qualified 
readers. Of great auxiliary value to the readers using these manu- 
scripts is an extensive collection of first and early editions, critical 
texts, and periodical literature. 


Aver, GEorGE. 

Letters: 16 (1922-1942). 
Aaassiz, JEAN Louts RoDoLPHE. 

Letters: 45 (1847-1873), and 33 by Elizabeth Agassiz. 
Akins, Zo#. 

Collection: 7,560 pieces (1807-1952). 


Atcott, Louisa May. 
Verse: With a Rose That Bloomed on the D2y of John Brown’s Mar- 
tyrdom (not holograph). 
Prose: Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, 32 p.; How I Went Out to 
Service, 33 p. 
Letters: 2 (1863-1864). 


ALpEN, Henry MILLs. 
Letters: 50 (1861-1912). 


ALprICcH, THOMAS BAILEY. 
Verse: A. D. 2893; Cradle-Song; Frost-Work; Garnaut Hall; Imogene; 
Kismet; Miantowonah; untitled verses beginning, What time the 
moon her silv’ry fingers laid (the first 4 parts are missing); When I 
Am Dead; With Three Flowers. 
Prose: Among the Studios, No. I, 11 p.; Among the Studios, No. III, 
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17 p.; The Chevalier de Resseguier, 43 p.; Leaves from a Notebook, 
22 p.; Memoranda, 15 p.; Mother Michel and Her Cat, 80 p.; A Note 
on L’Aiglon, 8 p.; Pére Antoine’s Date Palm, 14 p.; Robert Herrick 
(partly typed), 26 p.; same (corrected typescript), 28 p. 
Letters: 102 (1855-1906). 

ALtcER, Horatio, JR. 
Letters: 88 (1870-1898). 

ALLEN, ELIzABETH ANN (CHASE) TAYLOR AKERS. 
Verse: Bed-Time. 
Letters: 2 (1863-1900). 

ALLEN, JAMES LANE. 
Prose: Father Palemon (published as The White Cowl), 71 p.; A Ken- 
tucky Episode (published as King Solomon of Kentucky), 82 p. 


ALLIBONE, SAMUEL AUSTIN. 
Prose: commonplace book containing, among other matter, A Visit to 
Washington Irving, June 12, 1855, 39 p. 
Letters: 42 (1856-1869), and 555 addressed to Allibone. 


Ames, CHARLES GORDON. 
Verse: To Lady A. F. 
Letters: 4 (1892-1906). 

ArTHUR, TIMOTHY SHAY. 
Prose: Hiring a Servant, 2 p. 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN (Horn). 
Prose: The Conqueror, 346 p. 
Letters: 44 (1902-1925). 
Austin, Mary (Hunter). 
Collection: 11,000 pieces (1861-1952). 
Avery, BENJAMIN PARKE. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Out where the misty Golden Gate. 


BACHELLER, IRVING. 
Verse: Whisperin’ Bill. 
Letters: 34 (1895-1931). 
BANCROFT, GEORGE. 
Prose: History of the United States (fragment from Ch. li), 2 p. 
Letters: 39 (1840-1887). 
Banos, JOHN KENDRICK. 
Verse: The Author’s Boomerang; A Literary Order. 
Letters: 35 (1891-1913). 
BarLow, JOEL. 
Letters: 2 (1792-1811), and 91 by Ruth Barlow. 
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Documents: 2 (1809-1813), codicil and certified copy of will. Related 
material may be found in the Baldwin Papers, 538 pieces (1779-1892). 


BeecHer, Henry Warp. 
Letters: 10 (1859-1885). 

Bexasco, Davin. 
Prose: The Wife (typescript, written in collaboration with Henry C. 
De Mille), 137 p. 

Beit, Horace. 
Prose: Jack Power, El Campeador, A California Romance (corrected 
typescript), 241 p.; Junipero Serra’s Conquest of California, from the 
Manuscript of Don Guillermo Embustero y Menteroso (corrected 
typescript), 158 p.; Leonis (corrected ty pescript), 22 p.; Manifest 
Destiny As It Appeared in Nicaragua in 1855, 56, and ’57 (corrected 
typescript), 179 p.; Saddle and Sword (corrected typescript), 602 p.; 
same (preliminary versions of many chapters, corrected typescript), 
544 p.; Scouting Adventures during 1861-65 (corrected typescript), 

179 p.; The Vasquez Vendetta, A Tale of the Vigilance Committee 

(typescript), 113 p. 

BeLLamMy, Epwarp. 
Prose: Notebooks (typescript), 592 p. 

Be_taw, AMEricus WELLINGTON. 
Prose: Almanac (Preface only), 7 p.; Answers, First Set (not holo- 
graph), 6 p.; Chevalier Bay ard, 14 p.; My Last Naval Engagement, 12 
p.; Saunterings through Sleepy Town (not holograph), 12 p.; White- 
horn’s Dictionary, 33 Pp. 
Letters: 1 (1915). 


BENJAMIN, Park. 
Letters: 3 (1842-1862). 


BENJAMIN, SAMUEL GREENE WHEELER. 
Verse: Ode on the Death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Letters: 1 (1906). 


BETHUNE, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Letters: 6 (1846-1858). 

Brerce, AMBROSE GWINNETT. 
Prose: texts prepared by the author for The Collected Works of Am- 
brose Bierce (1909- 1912), including Ashes of the Beacon; Black 
Beetles in Amber; The Devil’s Dictionary; Essays; Fantastic Tales; In 
the Midst of L ife: King of Beasts; The Monk and the Hangman’s 
Daughter; Negligible Tales; The Opinionator; Shapes of Clay; and 39 
short stories. Texts consist of proof, pages from earlier printings, and 
typescripts with corrections and additions; 2,777 p. 
Letters: 383 (1871-1913). 
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Box, Epwarp WILLIAM. 
Letters: 9 (1892-1900). 


Boker, Grorce HENry. 
Verse: O Heart of Mine. 
Letters: 38 (1854-1868). 


Botta, ANNE CHARLOTTE (LYNCH). 
Verse: Ab Astris; Accordance; Endurance; A Modern Hero; Prome- 
theus. 
Prose: American Civilization, 44 p. 
Letters: 1 (1849). 


Boucuer, JONATHAN. 
Verse: The American Times (copy made by John H. Payne in 1810). 


Boucicautt, Dion. 
Prose: Used Up (with corrections in the hand of Dickens), 71 p. 
Letters: 4 (ca. 1876). 


Brapy, Cyrus TOWNSEND. 
Prose: The Doctor of Philosophy, 181 p.; same (draft), 170 p.; same 
(galley proof). 

Brooks, CHARLES TIMOTHY. 
Letters: 5 (1845-1847). 


Brooks, JoHN GRAHAM. 
Letters: 5 (1888-1891). 


Brooks, PHILurps. 
Letters: 18 (1867-1891). 


BrouGHaM, JOHN. 
Prose: Anything for a Change, 48 p. 
Letters: 2 (1850-1860). 


Brown, ALICE. 
Prose: The Cave of Adullam, 41 p. 
Letters: 4 (1906). 


Browne._, Henry Howarp. 
Letters: 30 (1865-1867). 


Browne i, WILLIAM Crary. 
Prose: Poe, 45 p. 
Letters: 2 (1890-1903). 


Bryant, WILLIAM CULLEN, 
Verse: After the Tempest; The Ascension; Autumn Woods; The Cave 
of Calypso, Translated from Homer’s Odyssey; The Conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus; The Damsel of Peru; The Disinterred Warrior; 
The Grecian Partizan; Hymn of the Waldenses; Hymn to the North 
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Star; An Indian at the Burying-Place of His Fathers; An Indian Story; 
The Lapse of Time; The Life of the Blessed, Translated from the 
Spanish of L. Ponce de Leon; Love’s Season; March; Monument 
Mountain; The Murdered Traveller; Mutation; Niagara, Translated 
from the Spanish of José Maria Heredia; November; The Old Man’s 
Funeral; On the Last Judgment, 1806; On a Person Called Friar Lubin, 
Translated from the French of Clément Marot; A Rain Dream; The 
Reiurn of Youth; The Rivulet; Rizpah; Song of the Grecian Amazon, 
Song of the Stars; Spring in Town; The Spring’s Walk, 1810; Spring- 
time, Translated from the Spanish of Villegas; Summer Wind; Thana- 
topsis (early version, 65 lines); To ——, beginning, Aye, thou art for 
the grave; To a Cloud; To a Waterfowl; Translation of a Fragment 
from Simonides; The Two Graves. 
Prose: legal casebook and notebook (1823-1827), 84 p. 
Letters: 31 (1824-1877). 

BuNNER, HeENry CUYLER. 
Verse: Deaf; Edmund Clarence Stedman; Forty; Home Sweet Home, 
with Variations; In a Paris Restaurant; Leopold Damrosch (proof 
sheet signed); Les Morts Vont Vite; March in Janiveer; The New 
Girls; Puck’s E xchanges, Garden and Frost; She Was a Beauty. 
Prose: Classic Journalism, 1 p.; The Red Silk Handkerchief, 65 p. 
Letters: 11 (1884-1896). 

Burcess, Francis GELETT. 
Verse: Arnold His Book, containing Jacky’s Dream and six untitled 
poems beginning, Remarkable, truly, is Art; I never saw a purple 
Cow; I'd rather have Fingers than Toes; There once was a monstrous 
blue Snake; My Feet they haul me round the House; He rigged up a 
great rubber Y; illustrated with colored drawi ings. 
Letters: 9 (1897-1923). 

Burnett, Frances (Hopeson). 
Prose: Editha’s Burglar, 36 p. 
Letters: 7 (1885-1902). 

Burroucus, JOHN. 
Prose: The Early Writings of John Burroughs, 28 Ps Essay for the 
Whitman Centenary, 26 p.; The Ether, 5 p.; Flies in Amber (type- 
script with corrections in the hands of Burroughs and Clara Barrus), 
10 p.; Glimpses of Wildlife about My Cabin, 69 p.; same (corrected 
typescript), 27 p.; The Still Small Voice, 10 p.; Work and Wait, 3 p.; 
notebook, 1871, 10 p.; introduction to Whitman’s Lafayette in Brook- 
lyn, 6 p. 
Letters: 12 (1866-1912). 

Bynner, WITTER. 
Verse: Spring. 
Letters: 27 (1903-1934). 
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Byrp, WILLIAM. 


Prose: Journal, 1709-1712 (in shorthand), 322 p. 
Letters: 1 (1705). 


Case, GrorGe WASHINGTON. 
Letters: 10 (1884-1907). 
Carey, Henry CHar es. 
Letters: 11 (1829-1878). 
CARLETON, WILLIAM McKeEnpREE. 
Prose: A Classical Mud-Hole, 25 p. 
CarMan, WILLIAM BLIss. 
Verse: 107 texts. 
Letters: 56 (1893-1907). 
Cary, ALICE. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, I have kept fancy travelling to and 
fro; Song of Sorrow; untitled verses beginning, ‘To search out all his 
mysteries. 
Letters: 19 (1856-1868). 
Cary, PHOEBE. 
Verse: Prodigals. 
CatHer, WILLA SIBERT. 
Letters: 93 (1909-1946). 
CaweEtn, Mapison Ju.tus. 
Verse: Blooms of the Berry; Kentucky Poems (extract from Pro- 
logue). 
Letters: 3 (1902-1914). 
CuHaAmBers, RoBert WILLIAM. 
Prose: Ashes of Empire, 797 p.; The Cambric Mask, 478 p. 
CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY. 
Verse: A Poet’s Love (in the hand of Thoreau). 
Letters: 2 (1845-1873). 
CuEeney, Davin MacGrecor. 
Verse: A Cloud Is Here; Elegy on the Point of a Carpet Tack; The 
Ivy; Midnight; The Passing Day; A Sonnet of Autumn. 
Prose: The Call of the Sea, 4 p. 
Letters: 61 (1901-1930). 


CHENEY, JOHN VANCE. 

Verse: To Hope. 

Letters: 4 (1887-1889), and 225 addressed to Cheney. 
Cup, FRANCIS JAMES. 

Letters: 9 (1862-1896). 
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Cuitp, Lypta Marta (FRANCIS). 
Letters: 42 (1859-1879). 


Cuivers, THOMAS HOoLtey. 
Verse: Apples of Eros, No. 1, Cupid in Search of Venus’ Doves; De Ole 
Gray Hoss; Elen Ayre; Hy mn of Faith; Lament for Shelley Lost at 
Sea; ‘Lyra Coeli, a Song of Sorrow; Milton: Noises of the Night; The 
Roll of Fame; The Rosebud of Beauty (in the hand of J. Hunt, Jr.); 
The Vigil in Aiden. 
Prose: A Brief Summary of Poe’s Birth, Life & Death, 32 p.; Letters 
from the North, New Series No. 10, 4 p.; New Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe, 85 p.; notes and criticisms on Shakespeare's Hamlet and King 
Lear, 3 p.; notes concerning the criticism by Willis of Tennyson in the 
Home Journal, 4 p.; notes on The Widower, Ulalume, Dreamland, 
Israfel, To One in Paradise, 6 p.; notes on N. P. Willis, R. W. Griswold, 
J.R. Lowell and E. A. Poe, 3 p.; Sketch of the Life of T. H. Chivers, 
M.D., 6 p.; statement concerning a letter from Mrs. Elmira Shelton to 
Mrs. Maria Clemm, 2 p.; Thoughts on Capital Punishment, 8 p. 
Letters: 14 (1842-1855). 


CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN. 
Letters: 35 (1834-1887). 


CLARKE, SARAH M. 
Verse: Untitled verses beginning, I said that man is Poet, everywhere. 


CLARKE, WILLIAM FAyAL. 
Letters: 16 (1898-1933). 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE. 

Verse: Those Annual Bills. 

Prose: An American Pirate, To the Editor of the Chronicle, 2 p.; A 
Cure for the Blues, [review of] The Enemy Conquered, or Love Tri- 
umphant, by Samuel Watson Royston, 39 p.; The Gilded Age (partly 
in the hand of Charles D. Warner), 188 p-; Meisterschaft, 93 p.; Play- 
ing Courier, 43 p.; The Prince and the Pauper, 866 p.; A Tramp 
Abroad (Ch. vii), 26 p. 

Letters: 142 (1867-1910). 


CuirFton, WILLIAM. 
Prose: Paddy’s Plot, or the Old Fool Cozen’d at Last, 33 p- 


Coss, MARGARET SMITH. 
Verse: The Brave. 
Prose: Love, 4 p. 
Letters: 34 (1923-1926). 


CoLiyer, ROBERT. 
Letters: 117 (1866-1912). 
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Conway, Moncure DANIEL. 
Prose: ‘Avalon and the Holy Thorn, 14 p. 
Letters: 13 (1864-1906), and 43 addressed to Conway. 


Cooke, JoHN Esten, 
Verse: notebook containing poems written in 1848 and 1849, as fol- 
lows: Air—Far Aw ay in Tennessee; Ad Taylorem; untitled verses be- 
ginning, The bard whose life is written in this page; Far Away in 
Tennessee, beginning, I took her lily hand in mine; Far Away in Ten- 
nessee, beginning, Tom here’s to your health my boy; untitled verses 
beginning, Fill up, fill up the mighty cup; untitled verses beginning, 
In my youth’s summer all was bright and clear; Libera Nos Domine; 
Life, a Poem; Lives—Stanzas; Look First upon This Picture, follow ed 
by another poem entitled, Then on This; Mr. Polk’s Valedictory; Old 
Year, beginning, A chill old man with a hoary beard; The Old Year, 
beginning, The new year gaily ambles up; Song—Angelica Do Come 
Home; Song, beginning, Heard you aught of I ancelot; Tom’s Verdict; 
Translation of a Celtic ‘Chant; Twelve O” clock; When Sorrow Comes; 
Who’s Thar? 
Prose: Old Virginia, or The Fortunes of Henry St. John, 196 p. 
Letters: 7 ( 1875-1884). 


Cooke, Rose (TERRY). 
Verse: The New Sangreal; Out of the Body of God. 
Letters: 19 (1860-1889). 


Cooks ey, S. Berr. 
Verse: Old Friends; untitled verses beginning, So he believed, when 
all the world was still; To a Poet; Voy age; "The Watchers; untitled 
verses beginning, We who have been confident of dawn; With 
Change. 


Coo.sritH, INA Donna. 
Verse: Fragment; San Francisco; To Charles W. Stoddard. 
Letters: 168 (1876-1926), and 809 addressed to Coolbrith. 


Cooper, JAMES FENIMORE. 
Prose: The Autobiography of a Pocket Handkerchief, 154 p.; John 
Shaw, 11 p.; Ned Myers, or a Life before the Mast, 154 p.; Richard 
Dale, 16 p.; The Water Witch (part of Ch. iv), 4p. 
Letters: 8 (1824-1850). 
Documents: 3 (1841-1846). 


CorNELL, SARA HUGHES. 
Collection: 96 pieces (1899-1937). 
CRANE, STEPHEN. 
Prose: The Five White Mice, 12 p. 
Letters: 1 (1892). 
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CrawForb, FRANCIS MARION. 
Prose: Bar Harbor (written Ny Mary Cadwalader Jones for Crawford 
and revised by him), 26 p.; Francesca da Rimini (typescript), 76 p.; 
Washington as a Spectacle, 6 p. 
Letters: 29 (1893-1907). 


Curtis, GrorGe WILLIAM. 
Prose: Janet Walford’s Portrait, 18 p.; The Shrouded Portrait, 31 p. 
Letters: 75 (1852-1890). 


Custis, GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE. 
Prose: Montgomerie, or the Orphan of a Wreck, a Dramatic Ro- 
mance, 95 p. 
Letters: 1 (1843). 


Dana, RicHarp Henry (1787-1879). 
Verse: O Listen Man (9 lines from The Husband and Wife’s Grave). 
Letters: 7 (1863-1872). 


Dana, RICHARD HENRY (1815-1882). 
Letters: 15 (1860-1872). 


Davis, Repecca BLAINE (HARDING). 
Prose: David Gaunt, 55 p.; Life in the Iron Mills, 24 p. 
Letters: 5 (1861-1870). 


Davis, RICHARD HARDING. 
Prose: The Bar Sinister, 85 p. 
Letters: 11 (1893-1916). 


Day, Henry NoB ie. 
Prose: The Nature of Beauty, 51 p. 


Devanb, Marcaretta Wape (CAMPBELL). 
Prose: The Awakening of Helena Richie (incomplete), 13 p.; John 
Ward, Preacher (fragment), 3 p. 
Letters: 9 (1905-1922). 
Diaz, ABBy (Morton). 
Letters: 50 (1864-1879). 


Dopce, Mary Exizasetu (Mapes). 
Verse: Lullaby (2 stanzas from Rhymes and Jingles). 
Letters: 70 (1866-1891). 


Dote, NATHAN HASKELL. 
Verse: The Building of the Organ; Children’s Voices, Outdoor Lyrics; 
Flowers from European Gardens; The Pilgrims and Other Poems. 
Letters: 6 (1905-1920). 
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Dorr, Jutta Caroine (RIPLEY). 
Verse: Two Paths. 
Letters: 2 (1864). 


Douc.ass, FREDERICK. 
Letters: 7 (1848-1892). 


Drake, JosEPH RODMAN. 

Verse: The Mocking Bird (in the hand of Francis R. Tillou) ; To Sarah; 
notebook entitled Trifles in Rhyme, 1817, containing 13 poems (The 
Culprit Fay, Song—air “What ye Wha,’ Song—air “The Legacy,’ 
To Miss McC—— with a Withered Violet, ‘To ——, Miss R. H., Song 
—‘Peggy na Levan,’ Meeting, Written on Leaving New Rochelle, 
To Miss McC—— on Hearing Her Sing “Cuchlamachree? The Ameri- 
can Flag [last stanza in the hand of Fitz-Greene Halleck], Moimeme, 
Niagara). Pages 65-204 of the notebook contain poems by Drake, 
Halleck, and Mrs. Tillou in the hand of Francis R. Tillou. 


Draper, Joun WILLIAM. 
Letters: 3 (1860-1875). 


DreEIsER, THEODORE. 
Collection: 128 pieces (1919-1953). 


DuGANNE, AUGUSTINE JosePH HICKEY. 
Verse: To My Friend Thomas L. James; Winthrop (published as 
Bethel). 

DuyckInck, Evert AuGustvus. 
Prose: Gilbert Motier de Lafayette, 92 p.; John Adams, 80 p. 
Letters: 5 (1854-1863). 

Dwicut, THEODORE (1764-1846). 
Letters: 29 (1808-1836). 


Dwicut, THEODORE WILLIAM. 
Letters: 2 (1867). 


Eppy, Mary Morse (BAKER) GLOVER PATTERSON. 
Letters: 153 (1889-1909). 
Epwarps, Harry STILLWELL. 
Prose: An Idyl of “Sinkin’ Mountin” (corrected typescript), 30 p. 
Epwarps, Henry. 
Letters: 28 (1868-1891). 
EcGLeston, Epwarb. 
Prose: Some Western Schoolmasters, 32 p. 


Evvet, EvizaBetu Fries (LUMMiIs). 
Letters: 3 (1838-1861). 
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Emerson, RALPH WALDO. 
Verse: Astrea; Berrying; Culture, Etienne de la Boece, Fate; Merlin; 
My Garden, To Rhea; Uriel; The Visit. 
Prose: Quotation and Originality, 84 p.; Thoreau, 210 p. 
Letters: 65 (1828-1872), and 44 by members of the Emerson family. 


ENGLIsH, THOMAS Dunn, 
Verse: Ben Bolt. 


EveLetu, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Prose: The Nucleus of Our Planet in a State of Igneous Liquifaction, 
2p. 

Everett, Epwarp, 
Prose: A Defense of Power’s Statue of Webster, 38 p.; Recollections 
of Lord Byron, 6 P.; Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, 6 p.; review of 
Henry Wheaton’s “Elements of International Law)’ 43 p. 
Letters: 145 (1824-1864). 


Farrar, EvizaA Ware (RotcH). 
Letters: 12 (1864-1866). 


Fawcett, EpGar. 
Verse: Married Bohemians. 
Letters: 11 (1895-1898). 


FERBER, EDNA. 
Letters: 7 (1924-1931). 
Fie_p, EUGENE. 

Verse: Armenian Lullaby (not holograph, with music by D. B. Gilette, 
Jr.); untitled verses beginning, As you, dear Lamon, “soundly slept; 
Beard and Baby; Bethlehem Town, ‘Bethlehem Town II; A Birthday 
Wish; Boccaccio; Casey’s Table d’Hote; Crumpets and Tea: The Dead 
Babe; Dear Old London; Doctors; T he Dreams; untitled verses be- 
ginning, Go missive mine, as valentine; The Hawthorne Children; 
Hymn, Xmas, 1888; Little Boy Blue; same (last stanza only); Love’s 
Request (with music); The Modern Cinderella; The Morning Bird; 
The Noontide; Picnic Time; Plaint of the Missouri Coon in the Berlin 
Zoological Gardens; untitled verses beginning, She ryde upon a Tyred 
Mare; Shuffle-Shoon and Amber Locks; The Straw Parlor; Teeny- 
Weeny; The Twenty-Third Psalm, untitled verses beginning, This is 
Posies Great Big Sister; To DeWitt Miller; To Francis Wilson; To 
W. I. Way; The Truth about Horace; The Two Sleepers; Willie; un- 
titled verses beginning, The women folks are few up here; a volume 
containing 33 poems in the handwriting of Field with the title “My 
Book; presented “To William C. Buskitt with the affectionate regards 
of his friend Eugene Field” (Ballad of Ancient Oathes; Beard and 
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Baby; The Brook’s Song; Christmas; The Christmas Treasures; Death 
of Robin Hood; The Divine Lullaby; Ye Erewell Sassinger Mill; A 
Fairy Song; Greek Anthology [7 poems]; Hi-Spy; The Human 
Lad; In Praise of Truth and Simplicity in Song; In the Firelight; Julia’s 
Little Boy and Mine; The Little Peach; Lollaby; Ye Lyttel Boy; Madge 
ye Hoyden; May, a Fragment; Mr. Peattie’s Rubbers; A’ National 
Hymn; November; A Parting Song; Penn-Yan Bill’s Wooing, Pike’s 
Peak; Soldier, Maiden and Flower; Three Days in Springtime; To 
Denman Thompson; To Frank W. Reilly; To Julia; The Wanderer; 
A White House Ballad). 

Prose: The Buccaneers, a Comic Opera in Three Acts, 49 p.; Human 
Sympathy on the “Jinin” Farms, 8 p.; Memoirs of Mrs. Ruth Gray, 10 
p-; diary, 1873; 7 ary, 1890. 

Letters: 51 (1872- 1894). 


Fre_ps, JAMES THOMAS. 


Collection: 5,500 pieces (1845-1914), including papers of Annie A. 
Fields. 


FiskF, JOHN. 
Collection: 1,455 pieces (1850-1901). 


FITZGERALD, FRANCIS Scott Key. 
Letters: 2 (1935). 


FLETCHER, JoHN GouLp. 
Verse: Orange Blossom. 
Letters: 16 (1947-1950). 


Footr, Mary (HALtock). 
Prose: A Dance at the Horse-Ranch, 24 p-; How the Pump Stopped at 
the Morning Watch, 24 p.; The Story of the Alcazar, 18 p. 
Letters: 42 (1889-1933). 


Force, PETER. 
Letters: 16 (1835-1856). 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 
Verse: Copy of Verses on a Philadelphia Gent.; To Madame B —— 
(not holograph). 
Prose: Autobiography, 220 p. 
Letters: 25 (1753-1786). 
Documents: 8 (1750-1787). 


FreemMan, Mary ELeanor (WILKINS). 
Verse: The Giver. 
Letters: 10 (1891-1902). 

Fremont, Jessie (BENTON). 
Letters: 35 (1861-1897). 
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FREMONT, JOHN CHARLES. 
Letters: 29 (1845-1890). 


FRENCH, ANNE (WARNER). 
Prose: The Minister’s Vacation, 38 p. 


FRENCH, BENJAMIN Brown. 
Verse: Consecration Hymn. 
Letters: 7 (1843-1870). 


Frost, ROBERT. 
Verse: The Black Cottage, The Blue Bird to Lesley; Clear and Colder 
—Boston Common, Despair; A Dream Pang; The Flower Boat; Gene- 
alogical; In a Vale; In White; Love Being All One; Midsummer Birds; 
The Mill City; My Butterfly; Nature’s Neglect; A Riddle—Who Is 
Intended; A Summer’s Garden; The Trial by Existence; What Thing 
a Bird Would Love; When the Speed Comes; A Winter’s Night, A 
Wish; notebook for “Susan Hayes from Robert Frost, Christmas, 
1g11, containing 17 poems (Death, Determent, The Little Things of 
War, My Giving, New Grief, On the Sale of My Farm, Pan Desponds, 
Parneit ‘of the Word, Pussy-Willow Time, The Rain Bath, Reluc- 
tance, To a Moth Seen in Winter, To the Loud Southwester, Tutelary 
Elves, Unchastened, Wind and Window-Flower, Winter Winds). 
Letters: 35 (1894-1929). 

FROTHINGHAM, Octavius Brooks. 
Letters: 3 (1873-1892). 

Futter, Henry BLAKE. 
Prose: His Little Life, 18 p. 
Letters: 1 (1894). 

Furness, Horace Howaro. 
Letters: 27 (1871-1909). 

Furness, WILLIAM Henry. 
Letters: 18 (1863-1880). 


GALLAGHER, WILiiaM Davis. 
Letters: 2 (1851-1865). 
GARLAND, HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 
Verse: When It’s Spring. 
Letters: 5 (n.d.). 
Garrison, WILLIAM LLoyp. 
Letters: 8 (1846-1878). 
Gitper, RicHARD Watson. 
Verse: Emma Lazarus; On the Life-Mask of Abraham Lincoln; Sunset 
and Book. 
Letters: 333 (1882-1907), and 279 addressed to Gilder. 
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Gites, Henry. 
Letters: 39 (1849-1865). 
GILLETTE, WILLIAM Hooker. 
Letters: 4 (1893-1910). 
Gopw1, Parke. 
Letters: 17 (1858-1891). 
GoopaLe, Dora READ. 
Verse: Beneath the Linden Tree. 
GoopricH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD. 
Letters: 4 (1818-1856). 
Goutp, HANNAH FLAGG. 
Verse: Trees for the Pilgrim’s Wreath. 
GREELEY, Horace. 
Verse: Abraham Lincoln. 
Letters: 24 (1848-1872). 
Greenwoop, May SNowpbrop. 
Verse: 65 texts. 
Letters: 1 (1917). 
Griswo.p, Rurus WILMotT. 
Letters: 42 (1840-1855). 
GRUND, FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
Letters: 3 (1850-1852). 
GuINEY, LouIse IMOGEN. 
Verse: Abelard; Ad Patrem; The Anemone Japonica; Athassel Abbey; 
Chalvez Castle; The Color-Bearer; In Time; The Japanese Anemone; 
The Kings; The Optimists; The Recruit; To the Outbound Republic. 
Letters: 185 (1884-1914). 


HABBERTON, JOHN. 
Letters: 10 (1895-1901). 

Hate, Epwarp Everett. 
Verse: New England’s Chevy Chase. 
Letters: 54 (1863-1907). 

Hate, SARAH JoseEPHA (BUELL). 
Letters: 5 (1841-1876). 

Ha .teck, Fitz-GREENE. 
Verse: The Fortunate Family; The History of New England; untitled 
verses beginning, Stern w inter’s gone no more the flaking snow; un- 
titled verses beginning, Stern winter’s gone no more it snows; A View 
of the United States; Wyoming (in the handw riting of Bryant); un- 
titled verses beginning, Ye pri and ladies all. 
Prose: notes on biblical reading, 28 p. 
Letters: g (1852-1867). 
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Harris, JoEL CHANDLER. 
Verse: A Song of the Mole. 
Prose: Free Joe and the Rest of the World, 21 p.; Little Compton, 60 
p.; Mark Twain’s soth Birthday, 2 p.; Nights with Uncle Remus (Chs. 
Vi-x), 60 p. 
Letters: 2 (1883-1884). 

Harrison, Constance (Cary). 
Prose: The Three Misses Benedict, 65 p. 

Harte, FrANcis Brett. 
Prose: 102 texts. 
Letters: 21 (1868-1901). 

HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Verse: Fathers of Freedom; Sunk Deep in a Sea; Unshed Tears. 
Prose: The American of the Future, 1 p.; Hawthorne’s Philosophy, 
20 p. 
Letters: 10 (1902-1921). 

HawTuorne, NATHANIEL. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Oh snow that comes (written by 
Nathaniel and Una); untitled verses beginning, There dwelt a Sage at 
Apple Slump. 
Prose: Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret (preliminary draft), 61 p.; English 
Notebooks (two fragments of leaves torn out by Mrs. Hawthorne); 
same (subject index), 1 p-; Italian Notebook (kept at Florence, 1858), 
130 p.; Life of Franklin Pierce, 48 p.; The Snow Image, 15 p.; notes on 
books read as a boy, 1 piece; notes used in writing Doctor Grim- 
shawe’s Secret, The Dolliver Romance, Septimus Felton, and The 
Ancestral Footstep, 11 p. 
Letters: 233 (1822-1864), and 39 by Elizabeth M. Hawthorne. 

Hay, Joun MILton. 
Verse: Words. 
Letters: 69 (1864-1904). 

Hayes, Isaac Israe. 
Prose: The Goblin of the In, a Drama in Five Acts (outline only), 7 p. 
Letters: 33 (1856-1869). 

Hayne, Paut HaMILTon. 
Verse: Sonnets to Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Letters: 2 (1873-1876). 

Hazarb, CAROLINE. 
Letters: 4 (1908-1909). 

Hearn, LAFcapio. 
Prose: The Scenes of Cable’s Romances, 31 p.; Two Years in the 
French West Indies (notes), 140 p. 
Letters: 40 (1883-1890). 
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Hecker, IsAac THOMAS. 
Letters: 2 (1844), to Thoreau. 


Hiccinson, THOMAS WENTWORTH. 
Verse: Sub Pondere Crescit; To the Memory of H. H. 
Prose: John Greenleaf Whittier, 142 p.; same (corrected typescript), 
257 p.; The Life of Birds, 25 p. 
Letters: 75 (1851-1907), and 85 addressed to Higginson. 


Ho tanp, Jostan GILBert. 
Verse: False and True; Jacob Hurd’s Child; A Threnody; To My Dog 
Blanco. 
Prose: Art and Life, 52 
Letters: 4 (1870-1880). 


Homes, OLIveR WENDELL. 
Verse: All Here; The Army Hymn (last stanza only); Astraea; At the 
Unitarian Festival; untitled verses beginning, Chained by the sable 
Stygian tide; The Chambered Nautilus; The Dilemma (an additional 
stanza); untitled verses beginning, Had I the tongues of Greeks and 
Jews; The Last Leaf (copy signed by Holmes); same (last stanza 
only); untitled verses beginning, Lord of the universe shield us and 
guide us; untitled verses beginning, O sexton of the alcoved tomb; Old 
Ironsides; The Old Man of the Sea (early version); A Portrait; Reflec- 
tions of a Proud Pedestrian (fragment); A Rhymed Lesson (incom- 
plete); untitled verses beginning, The shadows of evening have fallen 
around us, A Song of Other Days; The Stability of Science; Star 
Spangled Banner (an additional stanza); The Stethoscope Song; Verse 
for after Dinner; untitled verses beginning, The waves unbuild the 
wasting shore; untitled verses beginning, Why linger round the 
sunken wrecks. . 
Prose: The Autocrat Gives a Breakfast to the Public, 14 p.; From a 
Letter of the Author to the Publisher, 3 p.; The Great Instrument, 2 
Pi Homoeopathy and Its Kindred Delusions, 37 p.; same but begin- 
ning of Part II only, 3 p.; The Human Wheel, Its Spokes and Felloes, 
28 p.; Letter from the Last Man Left by the Deluge of the Year 1964 
to the Last Woman Left by the Same, 3 Ps The Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary, 16 p.; oration before the city authorities of Boston, July 4, 1863, 
45 p.; Our Progressive Independence, 43 p.; The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, 444 p.; A Visit to the Autocrat’s Landlady, 20 p.; The 
Wormwood Cordial of History, 17 p. 
Letters: 192 (1844-1894). 


Hooker, Forrestine (Cooper). 
Verse: The Desert. 
Letters: 10 (1921-1932). 
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Hopkinson, FRANCIS. 
Verse: Poems on Several Subjects by Francis Hopkinson of Philadel- 
phia, 1767 (57 poems), 250 p.; Miscellanies in Verse and Prose by 
F— H— (14 poems and 26 prose pieces), 248 p. 
Letters: 3 (1772-1778). 
Hosmer, Burr Griswo_p. 
Letters: 10 (1870-1871). 
Hovey, RicHarp. 
Prose: The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, 18 p. 
Letters: 1 (1894). 
Howe, Jutta (Warp). 
Verse: Craford’s Statue at Richmond; The Manuscript; A New Sculp- 
tor; The Wedding. 
Letters: 77 (1840-1908). 
Howe tts, WILLIAM Dean. 
Verse: In August; untitled verses beginning, What right have I to lift 
my head. 
Prose: A Florentine Mosaic, 157 p.; The Rise of Silas Needham (syn- 
opsis of the plot published as The Rise of Silas Lapham), 5 p. 
Letters: 275 (1860-1915). 
Hupsarp, ELBert. 
Prose: Browning, 17 p. 
Letters: 2 (1895-1902). 
Humpnureys, Davin. 
Letters: 4 (1780-1801). 
Huneker, JAMEs GIBBONS. 
Prose: Franz Liszt, 17 p. 
Hurst, FANNIE. 
Letters: 18 (1924-1930). 


INGERSOLL, RoBERT GREEN. 
Letters: 5 (1878-1884). 

IRVING, WASHINGTON. 
Prose: The Conspiracy of Neamathla (notes), 24 p.; Conversations 
with Talma, 17 p.; The Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood (notes), 
58 p.5 A History of New York (the 1854 edition extra- ‘illustrated with 
numerous corrected proof sheets and pages from previous editions, 
and about 250 pages of manuscript additions); same (notes), 63 P.; 
Life of Washington (Vol. IV, Chs, ix and xxxili, Vol. V, Chs. xxix, xxx, 
XXXll1), 168 p.; The Seminoles, 13 p.; Tales of a Trav eller (7 tales), 186 
p.; The Tuileries and Windsor Castle, 12 p.; Wolfert’s Roost (notes), 
66 p.; comments on his Christopher Columbus, 2 p. 
Letters: 41 (1819-1859). 
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Irwin, C. D. ° 
Prose: Letters from a Globe Trotter, 1885-1886, 3 vols. 


IRWIN, WALLACE. 
Letters: 2 (1920-1929). 


IRwiy, WILLIAM Henry. 
Letters: 6 (1923-1930). 


Jackson, Hecen Marta (Fiske) Hunt. 
Verse: Aunt Jane’s Lesson; Burnt Offering; A Funeral March; 
Growths,; A Happy Woman’s Fancy; The Heart of a Rose; The In- 
dian’s Cross and Star; King Redw ald’s Altars; The King’s Friends; 
The Last Words; March: A Measure of Hours; My Little Argonaut; 
On the Death of Charlotte Cushman (stanza 2 only); The Pilgrim 
Forefathers; The Prairie Dolly; Refrain; The Song He Never Wrote; 
To Oliver Wendell Holmes on His Sev entieth Birthday; Torcella; An 
Unknown Man Respectably Dressed. 
Prose: Bits of Travel at Home—A Colorado Week, 44 p.; One Woman 
and Sunshine, 25 p.; The Story of Clotilde Danarosch, 93 p. 
Letters: 145 (1852-1885). 


James, GeorGe WHARTON. 
Collection: 300 pieces (1883-1909). 


James, Henry, Sr. 
Letters: 4 (1874). 


James, Henry, Jr. 
Prose: The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 27 p.; Four 
Meetings, 71 p. 
Letters: 12 (1883-1911). 


JANvieR, THOMAS ALLIBONE. 
Verse: Charity Children Going to Mass. 
Prose: Chiquita, 54 p. 


Jerrers, JOHN RoBINson. 
Verse: Rock and Hawk. 
Letters: 15 (1924-1932). 
Jennincs, Lestie NELSON. 
Verse: Encounter; The Gray Rain; Half Past Two; Judith; Moment 
Triste; Passage, Refutation. 
Letters: 45 (1917-1922). 
Jewett, SARAH ORNE. 
Prose: The Coon Dog, 36 p.; Jack’s Merry Christmas, 55 p.; Miss 
Tempy’s Watchers (fragment), 1 p. 
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Jounson, RicHarp MALco”m. 
Prose: The Hotel Experience of Mr. Pink Fluker, 21 p.; The Wimpy 
Adoptions, 55 p. 
Letters: 3 (1885-1886). 


Jounson, Ropert UNDERWOOD. 
Letters: 15 (1889-1913), and 263 letters addressed to Johnson. 


Jones, CHARLES MELANCTHON. 
Letters: 83 (1865-1876), to Bayard Taylor. 


Jupson, Emiry (Cuussock). 
Verse: The Flowers. 


KAUFFMAN, REGINALD WRIGHT. 


Prose: The House of Bondage, 721 p. 


Keecer, CHARLES AUGUSTUS. 
Collection: 1,700 pieces (1895-1944). 


KEENE, FLORENCE R. 
Collection: 2,800 pieces (1896-1950). 


KEMBLE, FRANCES ANNE. 

Verse: Lines after a Summer’s Walk; Lines on a Young Woman, Lines 
Written by the Sea Side; Morning by the Sea Side; Noon Day by the 
Sea Side; Ode Written for the Berkshire Jubilee; On Reading with 
Difficulty Some of Schiller’s Early Love Poems, Parting; Sonnet, be- 
ginning, ‘Thou art to me like one, who ina dream: Written at Trenton 
Falls (last 10 lines only). 

Letters: 1 (1836). 


KENDALL, WILLIAM A, 
Verse: Bear to the Right. 
Letters: 4 (1866-1867). 


KENNAN, GEORGE. 
Verse: Glamour—A Song of the Caucasian Mountaineers. 
Prose: The Mines of Kara, 168 p. 


KENNARD, JAMES, JR. 
Letters: g (1841-1846). 
KENNEDY, JOHN PENDLETON. 
Letters: 4 (1842-1865). 


Kinc, CHARLES (1789-1867). 
Letters: 8 (1828-1865). 


Kinc, CHARLES (1844-1933). 
Letters: 4 (1902-1904). 
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KinG, CLARENCE. 
Collection: 752 pieces (1859-1901). 
Kinc, Grace ELIzABeTu. 


Prose: Balcony Stories (9 stories only), 225 p. 
Letters: 1 (1895). 


Kinc, THOMAS STARR. 
Prose: Dedication, 2 p. 
Letters: 10 (1853-1863). 


Kinney, EvizaBetH CLEMENTINE (Dopce). 
Prose: A Sabbath among the Mountains of Pennsylvania, 4 p. 


Kirk, JoHN Foster. 
Letters: 8 (1860-1869). 

KIRKLAND, CaroLtne MATILpA (STANSBURY). 
Letters: 4 (1862). 


La Farce, Joun. 
Letters: 51 (1864-1909). 
LANIER, SIDNEY. 
Verse: To Bayard Taylor. 
Prose: King Arthur and His Knights of the Round Table, 30 p.; San 
Antonio Letters, 14 p.; The Story of a Proverb, 24 p. 
Letters: 7 (1872-1880). 


LANMAN, CHARLES. 
Letters: 11 (1849-1880). 


Larcom, Lucy. 
Verse: Asleep or Awake; Elizabeth; Good Bye; Grace’s Friends; 
Gv psy Children’s Song; Hal’s Birthday; His Burial Day; In Time’s 
Swi ing; Misread; The Rivulet; Snow Fancies: Swinging on a Birch 
Tree; To the Unknown and Absent Author of “How They Climbed 
Chocorua”; Under the Trees; Valley and Peak; The Volunteer’s 
Thanksgiving. , 
Prose: How Margery Wondered, 5 p.; The Lights on the Bridge, 2 p.; 
Patty Mudge’s Pies, 7 p. 
Letters: 40 (1855-1890). 

LATHROP, GEORGE PARsons. 
Letters: 3 (1893-1897). 

LAuRENS, HENRY. 
Letters: 6 (1776-1779). 

Lazarus, EMMA. 
Verse: Sunrise. 
Letters: 1 (1883). 
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Lecaré, HuGH SwinToNn. 
Letters: 4 (1832-1841). 
LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY. 
Prose: Visiting Gypsies, 24 p. 
Letters: 9 (1860-1891). 
Lronowens, ANNA Harrietre (CRAWFORD). 
Letters: 49 (1873-1911). 
Leste, Eviza. 
Letters: 4 (1851-1852). 
Lewis, Grace (Heccer). 
Verse: A Spinster’s Holiday (typescript). 
Letters: 18 (1919-1932). 
Lewis, Harry SINCLAIR. 
Letters: 36 (1909-1949). 
Lewis, LEon. 
Prose: The Millionaire Crook, 53 p. 


Lewis, SARAH ANNA (ROBINSON). 
erse: The Angel’s Visit; The Forsaken (stanza 2 only, in the hand of 
Poe); Lament of La Vega; My Study. 
Linpsay, NICHOLAS VACHEL. 
Prose: The Continental Mood and American Psychology, 19 p.; The 
Progress of the Moving Pictures (corrected typescript), 263 p.; same 
(draft, corrected typescript), 211 p. 
Letters: 4 (1913-1925). 
Lippincott, Sara JANE (CLARKE). 
Verse: The Little Pilgrim—Logquitur. 
Prose: Haps and Mishaps (Preface only), 2 p 
Letters: 72 (1848-1854). 
Livermore, Mary Asuton (Rice). 
Letters: 17 (1873-1891). 
Lonpon, JACK. 
Collection: 15,000 pieces (1888-1923). 
LonG, JoHN Davis. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, At nightfall by the firelight’s cheer; 
Eulogy in Memory of Uly sses $. Grant. 
Prose: Abraham Lincoln, 120 p. 
Letters: 4 (1882-1892). 


LONG, JoHN LUTHER. 
Letters: 65 (1899-1913). 
LONGFELLOwW, HeNry Wapbswor tu. 
Verse: The Arrow and the Song; Autumnal Nightfall (in the hand of 
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Theophilus Parsons); The Bridge of Cloud; Dirge over a Nameless 
Grave; The Image of God, from the Spanish of Francisco de Aldana; 
King Trisanku; ‘The Last of the Household; Maiden and Weather- 
cock; The Native Land, from the Spanish of Francisco de Aldana; A 
Song of Savoy; untitled verses beginning, Why waste the hours in 
idle talk; Woods in Winter. 

Prose: Literature of the Middle Ages (fragment of 1 page); The 
Youth of Mary Stuart, 27 p. 

Letters: 203 (1825-1881), and 173 addressed to Longfellow. 


LONGFELLOW, SAMUEL. 
Verse: Rock-Burn. 
Letters: 16 (1864-1886). 

LosstnG, BENson JOHN. 


Prose: 59 texts. 
Letters: 26 (1854-1886). 


LoveEMAN, SAMUEL, 
Verse: Ecce Homo (ty pescript signed); Ode to Apollo (typescript 
signed); Ode to the Passing of Youth ( (typescript); The Triumph of 
Anarchy ( typescript signed). 
Letters: 15 (1915-1926). 

LoweE.Li, AMY. 
Letters: 8 (1915-1916). 


Lowe Li, JaMes RusseLt. 
Verse: At the Exhibition; A Fable for Critics; His Ship; In Far Japan; 
The Present Crisis (2 stanzas only). 
Prose: Lessing, 53 p.; Spenser (fragment), 2 2 p.; Uncle Cobus’ Story, 
12 p.; review “of Matthew Arnold’s On Translating Homer, and Fran- 
cis Newman’s Homeric Translation, 4 p.; review of Max Miiller’s 
Lectures on the Science of L anguage, 4 p.; review of W. H. Russell’s 
My Diary North and South, 10 p. 
Letters: 143 (1849-1891). 


Lowet_, Ropert TRAILL SPENCE. 
Letters: 12 (1861-18632). 

Luptow, Firz Huau. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, I will not wish thy life a tinted 
bubble. 

Luuan, Maser (Ganson ) Dopce. 
Letters: 43 (1921-1933). 

Lum™is, CHARLES FLETCHER. 
Prose: review of Father Zephyrin’s History of the Missions, 1 p. 
Letters: 54 (1895-1916). 
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Masie, HAMILTON Waricut. 
Prose: America in Whitman’s Poetry, 87 p. 
Letters: 1 (1907). 


McComas, GENE FRANCES (BAKER). 
Collection: 151 pieces (1907-1952). 
McELHINNEY, JANE. 
Verse: How Poets Sing. 


McGroarty, JOHN STEVEN. 
Letters: 14 (1930-1944). 

McKenney, THOMAS LORAINE. 
Letters: 10 (1816-1843). 


MACKENZIE, ROBERT SHELTON. 
Letters: 10 (1831-1879). 
Matone, WALTER. 
Verse: The Death of Poetry. 


Mann, Mary TY ter (Peasopy). 
Letters: 1 (n.d.), to Thoreau. 


MarkKHAM, Cuares Epwin. 
Verse: Five Questions; Outwilled; savings deposit book containing 
first drafts of poems. 
Prose: The Appeal of the Jeweled City to the Spirit (corrected type- 
script), 15 p. 
Letters: 15 (1894-1921). 

Maroguts, NEETA. 
Collection: 2,740 pieces (1870-1949). 


Masters, EpcGar Ler. 
Verse: 37 of the poems published as Domesday Book. 
Letters: 1 (1923). 
Martner, Corton. 
Prose: Substance of Sermons Delivered by Several Ministers in Boston, 
1686, 302 p.; 3 sermons, 7 p. : 
Letters: 19 (1701-1726). 
MATHER, INCREASE. 
Prose: sermons and notes for sermons, 10 p. 
Letters: 5 (1712-1718). 


MartrtHews, JAMES BRANDER. 
Prose: An Apology for Technic (corrected typescript), 19 ps5 Litera- 
ture in the New Century (corrected typescript), 19 p.; review of The 
Standard of Usage in English, 12 p. 
Letters: 11 (1894-1921). 
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Mayer, BRANTzZ. 
Letters: 5 (1857-1872). 
MayHEw, JONATHAN. 
Verse: Thoughts Occasioned by the Much Lamented Death of Miss 


Elizabeth Epes on Feb. 14, 1759 (not holograph, attributed to May- 
hew). 


Prose: Sermons, 267 p. 


Meany, EDMOND STEPHEN. 
Verse: 29 texts. 
MencKeEN, Henry Louts. 
Letters: 139 (1916-1948). 
MeNKEN, Anau ISAacs. 
Verse: The Poet’s Noblest Duty Is. 
Letters: 1 (1866). : 


Miter, Crncinnatus HEINer “Joaquin? 
Verse: 152 texts. 
Letters: 262 (1862-1909). 
Miter, SAMUEL. 
Prose: Compend of Church Government, 42 p. 
Letters: 1 (1800). 
Mircue.t, DoNALD GRANT. 
Letters: 28 (1862-1868). 
Mitcuett, Sicas WEIR. 
Letters: 19 (1866-1913). 
Mopyrska, HeELena. 
Letters: 21 (1879-1900). 
Moopy, WILLIAM VAUGHN. 
Letters: 264 (1901-1936). 
Moorr, CLEMENT CLARKE. 
Verse: A Visit from Saint Nicholas. 
Letters: 2 (1831-1856). 
Moore, Loutse Kirpy (PAtNe) BENJAMIN. 
Verse: A Journey to Fairyland. 
Letters: 13 (1900-1918). 
Morey, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON. 
Prose: Gentles Attend, 10 p.; Lecture for the A.B.A. Convention, 
1920, 7 p.; Thunder on the Left, 206 p. 
Morris, Georce Popr. 
Verse: Barcarolle; untitled verses beginning, A woman with a beam- 
ing face. 
Letters: 8 (1832-1860). 
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Morris, GOUVERNEUR. 
Letters: 22 (1925-1947). 
Morton, SARAH WENTWorTH (APTHORP). 
Verse: 101 texts. 
Mosuer, THoMas Biro. 
Letters: 145 (1894-1923). 
Mort .ey, JoHN Lorurop. 
Letters: 8 (1837-1877.) 
Moutton, ELLEN Loutse (CHANDLER). 
Verse: February; The Lure; O Latest Rose; Out in the Snow; 
Through the Darkness, from Heine. 
Letters: 25 (1854-1895). 
Muir, Joun. 
Verse: To the Golden Crowned Sparrow in Alaska. 
Letters: 114 (1874-1913). 
Munrorp, WILLIAM. 
Verse: The Iliad (translated into English, Books XXI-XXIV). 
Murerree, Mary NOalLtes. 
Letters: 5 (1882-1890). 


Neacy, Mary E. 
Verse: Emancipation, January 1, 1863. 
NEIHARDT, JOHN GNEISENAU. 
Letters: 50 (1912-1925). 
NicHots, Mary SARGEANT (NEAL) Gove. 
Verse: The Poet. 
Letters: 8 (1879-1880). 
Norton, ANDREWS. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Thou best - friends, to whom I 
owe. 
Letters: 1 (1843). 
Norton, CHarves Evtor. 
Letters: 61 (1850-1907). 


O’Brien, Firz-JAMEs. 
Letters: 1 (1855). 

O’CarROLL, JOSEPH. 
Letters: 24 (1923-1926). 


OuLMsTED, FrepERICK LAw. 
Letters: 5 (1860-1869). 
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Opper, FREDERICK Burr. 
Letters: 123 (1898-1934). 


O'REILLY, JouN Boy -e. 
Verse: Epigram. 
Letters: 6 (1888-1889). 
Oscoop, FRANcEs SARGENT (LOCKE). 
Verse: Discontent; For Thee; The Talisman. 


Owen, Rosert DALE. 
Letters: 7 (1853-1874). 


Pace, THomas NELSON. 
Prose: Bred in the Bone (typescript with corrections and signature of 
the author), 43 p.; A Soldier of the Enipire, 38 p. 
Letters: 2 (1890-1895). 
Paine, ALBERT BIGELOW. 
Collection: 2,083 pieces (1890-1934). 


Paine, JoHN KNOWLES. 
Prose: On John Fiske, 3 p. 
PaINnrk, THOMAS. 
Verse: The New Covenant. 
Letters: 3 (1782-1795). 


PALFREY, JOHN GorRHAM. 
Letters: 6 (1848-1850). 


PALFREY, SARA HAMMOND. 
Letters: 10 (1861-1905). 
PALMER, JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
Verse: Stonewall Jackson Way. 
Letters: 1 (1885). 
PARKER, THEODORE. 
Prose: book reviews, 20 p.; journal, May 16, 1831, 2 p.; Various notes 
and memoranda, 31 p. 
Letters: 54 (1839-1859). 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS. 
Letters: 28 (1849-1892). 


Parsons, THoMAS WILLIAM. 
Letters: 19 (1850-1886). 


Parton, JAMES. 
Letters: 42 (1866-1877). 
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PauLpING, JAMeEs KIRKE. 
Prose: The Millionaire, 27 p.; Too Late and Too Early, 25 p. 
Letters: 4 (1817-1855). 

PayNe, JoHN Howarp. 
Verse: God Save Great George Our King; Home Sweet Home; La 
Buccolica. 
Prose: account book of personal expenses, Jan.-March 1843, 89 p. 
Letters: 45 (1818-1850). Also copies of letters in Payne’s hand, with 
notations, concerning his relationship with the Von Hartens, 1813- 
1818, 212 p.; copies of letters addressed to him by Anna Freeman 
Goldbeck, 1848-1850, 216 p- 

Peck, SAMUEL MINTURN. 
Letters: 17 (1890-1912). 

PercivaL, JAMES GaTEs. 
Verse: Ode. 
Letters: 1 (1825). 

Perry, BLIss. 
Letters: 7 (1899-1913). 

Perry, THOMAS SERGEANT. 
Letters: 11 (1880-1881). 

PeTERKIN, JULIA (Moop). 
Letters: 7 (1930). 


PHILLips, WENDELL. 
Prose: The Louisiana Question, 20 p. 
Letters: 18 (1849-1880). 

Piatt, JoHN JAMEs. 
Verse: Impromptu. 

PickARD, SAMUEL THOMAS. 
Prose: Whittier Land (rough notes), 7 p. 
Letters: 3 (1904). 


Pipcin, CHARLES FELTON. 
Letters: 2 (1920). 
Pierce, Epwarp LIL.ir. 
Letters: 5 (1859-1866). 
Pike, ALBERT. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, We sit and watch the current of our 
life. 
Letters: 8 (1835-1882). 


Por, EpcGar ALLAN. 
Verse: Annabel Lee; The Departed (in the hand of J. Hunt); Dream 
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Land (possibly not holograph); To Mrs. M. L. S.; To One Departed 
(possibly not holograph). 
Prose: About Critics and Criticism (roll 4 x 144 inches); Literary 
America, 15 p.; Marginalia (excerpts), 1 —— 2 p.; review of 
Hirst’s Poems, 2 p.; review of Simms’ The Wigwam and the Cabin, 11 
p.; review of Mrs. S. A. Lewis’ The Child of the Sea, and of Eugene 
Sue’s The Wandering Jew, 20 p.; review of Mrs. S. A. Lewis’ Lament 
of La Vega, 8 p.; agreement with Darley and Clarke for illustrations 
for the Stylus, Jan. 1, 1843 (in Poe’s hand and signed by him), 1 p. 
Manuscripts i in the Poe-Chivers Papers are included in this list under 
the respective authors. 
Letters: 21 (1835-1849), and one letter by Rosalie Poe, June 7, [1873]. 

PorTER, WILLIAM SYDNEY. 
Letters: 6 (1895-1897). 

Prescott, WILLIAM HICKLING. 
Letters: 31 (1838-1858). 

Preston, Harriet WATERS. 
Letters: 11 (1873-1910). 

Preston, MarGareT (JUNKIN). 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, There'll come a day. 

PutNAM, GrorGE PALMER. 
Letters: 4 (1842-1872). 

Putnam, GeorGe WILLIAM. 
Prose: Charles Dickens and Washington Irving, 7 p.; Incidents at New 
York, 12 p. 
Letters: 2 (1881). 

PutnaM, Mary TRAILL SPENCE (LOWELL). 
Letters: 33 (1862-1893). 


RANDALL, JAMES RYDER. 
Verse: My Maryland. 
Letters: 1 (1888). 

RANKIN, ARTHUR McKee. 
Prose: Abraham Lincoln, a Historical Drama (contemporary type- 
script), 99 p. 

Letters: 2 (1880-1909). 

Raymonp, Henry Jarvis. 
Letters: 3 (1855-1866). 

Reap, THoMAs BUCHANAN. 
Letters: 5 (1846-1864). 

Reepy, WILLIAM Marion. 
Letters: 107 (1905-1920). 
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Reppiier, AGNES. 
Letters: 3 (1891-1893). 
Ruopes, EUGENE MANLOvE. 
Letters: 715 (1899-1935). 
Ricuarps, Laura EvizapetH (Howe). 
Letters: 17 (1892-1911). 
RICKETSON, DANIEL. 
Letters: 1 (1854), to Thoreau. 
Ritey, JAMES WHITCOMB. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, All hope of rest withdrawn me; And 
Hushed Seraglios; Bliss Carman; Last Christmas Was a Year Ago; 
Mister Hop Toed: My Dancin’ Days Is Over; Some “Breaks” in Poems 
Here at Home; untitled verses beginning, There little girl, don’t cry; 
To a Poet on His Marriage; The Two Dreams. 
Letters: 133 (1887-1910). 
Rivenart, Mary (Roserts). 
Letters: 2 (1920-1929). 
Rircute, ANNA Cora (Ocpen) Mowatt. 
Prose: Armand (quotation from Act I, Scene i), 1 p. 
Letters: 8 (1853-1855). 
Roserts, CHARLES GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
Verse: In the Solitude of the City. 
Letters: 26 (1888-1899). 
Rosinson, Epwin ARLINGTON, 
Letters: 6 (1912-1922). 
Rosinson, SOLON. 
Verse: invitation to E. C. Stedman to visit him in Florida. 
Rosinson, TRACY. 
Verse: A Mi Nina; Song of the Palm. 
Rocue, JAMES JEFFREY. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Half the race of life is over, and the 
wind is well abaft. 
Ror, Epwarp Payson. 


Prose: An Original Belle, 595 p. 


Royce, Josian. 
Letters: 16 (1884-1886). 
Rusu, BENJAMIN. 
Letters: 5 (1783-1796). 
Russe.i, IRWIN. 
Verse: Rev. Henry’s War Song; Romaunt of Sir Kuss. 
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Sattus, Epcar Evertson. 
Verse: History; Imeros; Maia. 
Prose: Transactions in Hearts, 118 p.; The Waiting Room of the 400 
(not holograph), 33 p. 
Letters: 3 (n.d.). 


SANBORN, FRANKLIN BENJAMIN. 
Prose: First and Last Journeys of Thoreau, Addendum (corrected 
page proof), 22 p. 
Letters: 22 (1875-1904). 
SARGENT, Epes. 
Verse: The Light of the Light-house (2 stanzas only). 
Letters: 4 (1858-1864). 
SARTAIN, JOHN. 
Letters: 3 (1852-1857). 
SavaGeE, RicHARD Henry. 
Verse: Only. 
SaxF, Joun Goprrey. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Much have I mused if love and life 


were one. 
Letters: 6 (1851-1876). 


SCHEFFAUER, HERMAN GEORGE. 
Verse: An Amiable Child; Atlantis; The Bringer of the Dream; A Dedi- 
cation; The Fire Funeral; Friedrich Nietzsche; The Jewess in the 
Ghetto; The Pageant of the Sun; The Prayer of Beggarman Death; 
The Sleeping Galleon. 
Letters: 61 (1904-1921). 


SCHILLER, FERDINAND CANNING SCOTT. 
Collection: 385 pieces (1887-1930). 


SCHOOLCRAFT, HeNryY Rowe. 
Prose: Ethnological Views & Inquiries Respecting the North Ameri- 
can Indians, 13 p. 
Letters: 23 (1822-1858). 
Documents: 4 (1815-1859). 


ScOLLARD, CLINTON. 
Verse: Skenandoa; Sweet Clover. 
Letters: 2 (1900-1915). 


Scupper, Horace E.tsHa. 
Letters: 5 (1884-1897). 


SepGwick, ANNE DouGLas. 
Letters: 28 (1900-1908). 
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SepGwick, CATHARINE Marla. 
Prose: Cousin Frank, 11 p. 
Letters: 7 (1857-1865). 
SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON. 
Prose: Drummer on Snowshoes, 10 p.; The Ovenbird, 4 p.; The Pin- 
tail, 6 p.; Tracks in the Snow, 12 p. 
Letters: 6 (1887-1889). 
SHERMAN, FRANK DEMPSTER. 
Verse: A Catch; Omar Khayyam. 
Letters: 33 (1878-1897). 


SHERWOOD, Mary ELizaBeTH (WILSON). 
Prose: Recollections of Brook Farm, 16 p. 
Letters: 4 (1873). 


SHILLABER, BENJAMIN PENHALLOW. 
Letters: 3 (1874-1881). 


SicouRNEY, Lyp1a Howarp (HunTLEyY). 
Verse: The Benefactress, The Departed Neighbor; The Execution, 
Gemini; Honorable Thomas S. Williams, Late Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut; The Library of Dr. Bowditch; My Country; No Conceal- 
ment; Tribute to the Memory of Miss Charlotte Chester; The Un- 
daunted. 
Letters: 18 (1827-1856). 


Simms, JEpTHA Root. 
Prose: The Trappers of New York (rough notes), 19 p. 


Simms, WILLIAM GILMORE. 
Letters: 11 (1849-1869). 


Sincvatr, UPTON BEALL. 
Letters: 64 (1905-1925). 


SMITH, EvtzABeTH Oakes (PRINCE). 
Verse: Some Fell by the Wayside. 
Letters: 2 (1855-1866). 

SMITH, FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 

Prose: A Night Out (typescript), 27 p. 
Letters: 2 (1903). 


SMITH, SAMUEL FRANCIS. 
Verse: America; same (with inscription, Written in 1832, Feb. 7, 
1895). 


SPoFFORD, HARRIET ELIZABETH (PRESCOTT), 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Come up, come up, soft spring airs. 
Letters: 17 (1867-1901). 
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STARRETT, CHARLES VINCENT EMERSON. 
Letters: 111 (1925-1948). 


STEDMAN, EpMUND CLARENCE. 
Verse: Ad Vatem; Alice of Monmouth; Creole Lover’s Song; Custer; 
Gettysburg; “he Inland City; Madrigal; Meridian; Ode to Pastoral 
Romance; Pan in Wall Street; Portrait d’une Dame Espagnole; The 
Protest of Faith; A Sea Change; same (corrected typescript) ; Souvenir 
de Jeunesse; Tribute to Walt Whitman; The Undiscovered City. 
Prose: Aerial Navigation, 42 p.; Alfred Tennyson, 40 p.; Introduction 
to the Poems of E. A. Poe, 50 p.; same (corrected typescript), 35 p.; 
Keats, 16 p.; Life “On the Floor? 72 p.; Memorial to J. R. Lowell, 6 
p.; The Nature and Elements of Poetry (last page only); review of 
Rudyard Kipling’s The Seven Seas, 11 p.; The Twilight of the Poets, 
IIo p. 
ive 80 (1866-1899). 


STEFFENS, JOSEPH LINCOLN. 
Letters: 2 (1909-1913). 


STEPHENS, ANN SOPHIA (WINTERBOTHAM). 
Letters: 7 (1863-1873). 


STERLING, GEORGE. 
Verse: 269 texts. 
Letters: 157 (1901-1921), and 491 addressed to Sterling. 


STocKTON, FRANCIS RICHARD. 
Prose: The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 183 p.; 
The Clocks of Rondaine, 47 p.; The Curious History of a Message, 42 
p.; Derelict, 110 p.; The Lady or the Tiger?, 30 p.; The Later “Years 
of Monticello, 19 p.; The Poor Relations, 34 p.; The Story of Viteau, 
445 p.; The Tricycle of the Future, 40 p. 
Letters: 8 (1880-1902). 


SroppARD, CHARLES WARREN. 
Verse: The Cocoa Tree; untitled verses beginning, The parables of 
Nature run; To Lizette Dennison. Verse and prose in his Autograph 
Album is entered under the respective authors. 
Letters: 134 (1850-1906), and 406 addressed to Stoddard. 


STopDARD, ELIZABETH Drew (Barstow). 
Verse: Mercedes. 
Letters: 3 (1890-1893). 


SropDARD, RICHARD HENRY. 
Verse: Ad Lycoris; At the Authors Club; same (corrected typesc ript); 
The Demon of Music; A Gazelle; Hymn to the Sea; The L suteplay er’s 
House; My Way; A Servian Song; The Stork and the Ruby; To 
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George B. Butler (corrected proof); To the Immortal Memory of 
Keats; untitled verses beginning, With folded hands the lady lies. 
Prose: Items or Thoughts That May Be of Use, 2 p. 
Letters: 51 (1851-1891). 

Story, WILLIAM WETMoRE. 
Letters: 6 (1846-1891). 

Stowe, Harriet EvizaBetH (BEECHER). 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, God’s purpose will ripen fast. 
Prose: Agnes of Sorrento (Chs, i-vi, xviii, xix), 141 p.; “Behold the 
Tabernacle of God... 7 2 p.; The Chimney Corner (Parts 1, The 
Woman Question, and 12, The New Year), 48 p-; House and Home 
Papers (Parts 2-5, 7, 8, 11), 186 p.; Lady Byron Vindicated (Preface 
only), 4p.; The Little Foxes (Parts 2, 3, 7), 87 p-; Little Pussy Willow 
(Chs. xi and xvi missing), 194 p.; Queer Little People ( Aunt Esther’s 
Rules, The Daisy’s First Wi inter, The Hen That Hatched Ducks, The 
History of Tip- “Top, Hum the Son of Buzz, Miss Katy- Did and Miss 
Cricket, Mother Magpie’s Mischief, The Nutcrackers of Nutcracker 
Lodge, Our Dogs, The Squirrels That Lived in a House), 183 p.; A 
Reply to the English Women’s Address (pp. 15 to 20 only), 6 p.; 
Sojourner Truth or the Lybian Sybil, 26 p. 
Letters: 177 (1853-1888). 

STrEET, ALFRED BILLINGs. 
Prose: The Avenger, A Tragedy in Five Acts, 93 p.; The Great Sun, 
170 p. 
Letters: 1 (1857). 

Stuart, RutH (McEnery). 
Prose: Light, 17 p.; Sonny’s Schoolin, 44 p.; Uncle Mingo’s Specula- 
tions, §7 p. 
Letters: 11 (1895-1905). 


Tass, JOHN BANNISTER. 
Verse: The Light of Bethlehem; Remorse; Stabat; To a Rose. 
Letters: 12 (1886-1907). 

TAGGARD, GENEVIEVE. 
Letters: 4 (1924). 

Tay.tor, BAYARD. 
Verse: Assyrian Night Song; Bedouin Song (first stanza only); un- 
titled verses beginning, Daughter of Egypt, veil thine eyes; The Dear- 
est Image; Earth Life; Faust (2 stanzas from Act Ill); The Fountain 
of Trevi; Greeting to America, Written for Jenny Lind; The High- 
land Chieftain: Hymn to the Beautiful; Implora Pace; Jane Reed; 
March (2 copies); May-Time (last 2 stanzas only), The Mountains 
(2 copies); My Farm—A Fable; The Neva; untitled verses beginning, 
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Now part our paths awhile; On the Fiord, from Lars—A Pastoral of 
Norway; untitled verses beginning, One shade, tonight, rests on our 
cheerful band; A Paeon to the Dawn (stanza 3 only); Poems of Home 
and Travel (28 poems in the 1855 edition); Poems of the Orient (all 
the poems in the 1855 edition except Bedouin Song and On the Sea); 
Song of the Camp (last stanza only); Summer’s Bacchanal; Thanks- 
giving for Spring; untitled verses beginning, Though no man resent 
his wrong; To the American People (last stanza only); The Voice of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers through Baltimore; untitled verses beginning, 
We've won! The sword in valiant hand; Wind and Sea; The Wisdom 
of Ali. 

Prose: At Home and Abroad (printed pages 227-235, 237-239), 8 p.; 
Between Europe and Asia, 1 p.; Dedicatory Address for the Monu- 
ment to Fitz-Greene Halleck, Guilford, Conn., July 8, 1869, 16 p.; 
Farewell to the North—Second Interview with Humboldt, 14 p.; 
Friend Eli's Daughter, 15 p.; The German Burns, 17 p.; Hannah 
Thurston, 1 p.; Introductory Notice to the American Fdition of 
Richard F. Burton’s Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Mecca, 8 p.; A Visit to India, China, and Japan (Ch. xliii), 10 p- 
Letters: 424 (1840-1878), and 37 by Marie Hansen Taylor. 

TEASDALE, SARA. 

Letters: 7 (1914-1924). 

TeRHUNE, Mary Vireinta (Hawes). 


Prose: The Sy mpathy Meeting, 2 21p. 
Letters: 15 (1897-1901). 


THAXTER, CELIA (LAIGHTON ). 

Verse: untitled verses beginning, The barn was low and dim and old; 
Beethoven; Content (published as Discontent); Farewell; Gwendolen; 
Heartbreak Hill; Imprisoned; In Fredericksburg; In Tuscany (con- 
temporary typescript) ; Leviathan, May Morning; The Minute Guns; 
A Morning Vision; Mozart; A Mussel Shell; November Morning; un- 
titled verses beginning, O flying sails that scud before the gale; Off 
Shore; The Pimpernel; Poor Little Katy; Renunciation; The Sand- 
piper’s Happy Call; Schumann’s Sonata in A Minor; Song, beginning, 
Above in her bedchamber, her voice I hear; Song, beginning, We sail 
towards evening’s lonely star (2 copies); Submission; A Summer Day; 

Thora; To J. Appleton Brown; A Woman of Star Island. 

Letters: 91 (1862-1892). 


Tuomas, Epira Martipa. 

Verse: Acer Saccharinum Loquitur, The Dryad Speaks; Song, begin- 
ning, Lonely art thou in thy sorrow; To the Memory of Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 

Letters: 12 (1885-1890). 
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THOMPSON, VANCE. 
Letters: 3 (n.d.). 


THORBURN, GRANT. 
Prose: The Merchant of New York in the Last Century, 5 p. 
Letters: 5 (1856-1859). 


Tuoreau, Henry Davin. 

Verse: The Departure; The Funeral Bell; The Friend; Godfrey of 
Boulogne; Independence; Morning; untitled verses beginning, Tell 
Shakespeare to attend some leisure hour; To the Mountains; The Vir- 
gin; poems in the hand of Sophia E. Thoreau (Haze, The Funeral 
Bell, Voyager’s Song, Change Not, A Rural Scene, The Ark, Enoch, 
The Prayer, untitled verses beginning, oy little spring flows on, 
untitled verses beginning, My feeble bark has reached the shore); 
drafts and fragments of other poems. 

Prose: Calendar for March (HM 13202), 18 p.; Cape Cod, a Course of 
Lectures (HM 13206), 322 p.; College Essays (Of Keeping a Private 
Journal; On the Variety of Energy in Men; On the Anxieties and De- 
lights of a Discoverer; Explain the Phrases,—a Man of Business, a 
Man of Pleasure, a Man of the World; On Becoming What Others 
Think Us To Be; On Henry N. Coleridge’s Book; On the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Influence on American Literature; 
Whether the Cultivation of the Imagination Conduces to the Happi- 
ness of the Individual; HM 934), 30 p.; Commonplace Book (partly in 
the hand of Sophia, HM 957), 49 p.; An Excursion to Canada (early 
draft in lecture form, HM 949), 196 p.; same (revised version of Chs. 
i and ii, HM 950), 57 p.; same (final version, HM 953), 214 p.; Gen- 
eral Phenomena for April, Phenomena for February, 1860 (HM 
13203), 14 p.; Gratitude (with drafts and fragments of verse, HM 
13201), 1 p.; Index Rerum (contains an index to the Journal, a library 
catalogue, and reviews of books, HM 945), 76 p.; Journal (fragments, 
HM 931, 933, 13182, 13191), 185 p.; Love and Friendship (HM 13196), 
27 p.; The Maine Woods (early draft of Part III, HM 13199), 10 p.; 
Miscellaneous Observations on Nature (HM 954), 216 p.; Nature 
Notes for April and May (HM 13198), 1 p-; Notes ona Journey from 
Concord to Minnesota and Return (HM 13192), 100 p.; Part of the 
Map in Loskiel’s History (HM 13200), 1 sheet; Pindar (fragments in 
translation, HM 13204), 24 p.; A Plea for John Brown (fragments; on 
the backs of the leaves are written HM 13202 and 13203), 32 p.; Pro- 
metheus Bound, Translated from Aeschylus (draft, HM 926), 44 p.; 
Seven against Thebes, Translated from Aeschy lus (draft, HM 13193), 
41 p.; Sir Walter Raleigh (first draft, HM 935), 103 p.; same (final 
draft, HM 943), 83 p.; Walden, or Life in the Woods (includes parts 
of early versions, HM 924), 1,184 p.; same (corrected proof, HM 925), 
119 sheets, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (early 
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draft of Monday and Tuesday, HM 956), 56 p.; same (fragments of an 
early draft, HM 13194), 6 p.; same (early draft, HM 13195), 84 p.; 
same (corrected proof), 413 p.; note on high-water mark in the river, 
June 30, 1860 (written on the back of a letter from Mary Mann, HM 
13192), 1p. 
Letters: 41 (1836-1862), and 13 by Sophia E. Thoreau. 

THURBER, JAMES GROVER. 
Letters: 4 (1926). 

TicKNor, GEORGE. 
Letters: 25 (1822-1864). 

Timrop, HENRY. 
Verse: Charleston 1862. 


TownseND, Epwarp WATERMAN. 
Prose: Chimmie Fadden, a Discourse of L’Aiglon and Woman, 15 p. 


TOWNSEND, GEORGE ALFRED. 
Verse: Swede and Indian Cantico. 
Letters: 1 (1870). 


Trovusetzskoy, AMELIE (Rives) CHANLER. 
Prose: The Quick or the Dead, 206 p. 
Letters: 1 (1888). 


TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWNSEND. 
Verse: The Pewee. 
Prose: A Visit to Mount Vernon, 32 p. 
Letters: 21 (1863-1886). 
TUCKERMAN, Henry THEODORE. 
Letters: 25 (1853-1870). 
TYLER, SAMUEL. 
Letters: 14 (1855-1874). 


Unperwoop, Francis Henry. 
Letters: 3 (1892-1893). 

UNTERMEYER, LOuIs. 
Letters: 8 (1930-1932). 

Upton, Grorce Bruce. 
Verse: Age Hath Its Pleasures; untitled verses beginning, Beneath a 
large and stately pile; untitled verses beginning, Good luck, by 
George here is a prize; Memory; untitled verses beginning, Raise your 
voices loud and free; untitled verses beginning, Shall we ever meet 
again; A Song for the Buck; To the Ly dian Society; We’re Here Once 
More: When the Puritans Came Ov er; untitled verses beginning, The 
year, the year, O say what magic wand. 
Letters: 1 (1839). 
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Van Doren, Car CLINTON. 
Letters: 18 (1918-1934). 


Van Doren, Dorotuy (GRAFFE). 
Letters: 4 (1927-1928). 


Van Doren, Mark ALBERT. 
Letters: 20 (1925-1928). 
Van Dyke, HENRY. 
Verse: An Angler’s Wish in Town, God of the Open Air; A Leaf of 


Spearmint; National Monuments; The Wild Bees. 
Letters: 5 (1888-1910). 


Wa Lace, GRACE. 


Verse: Again | Weep; At the Lagoon; Autumn Forest by the Sea; Rain; 
The Shadow. 


Wa race, Lewis. 
Prose: Ben Hur, 665 p. 
Letters: 6 (1865-1896). 


WaALLING, ANNA (STRUNSKY). 
Letters: 14 (1912-1938), and 129 addressed to Walling. 


WALN, Robert. 
Letters: 2 (1825). 


Watsn, ROBERT. 
Letters: 2 (1816-1826). 


Warp, ELIzABETH STUART (PHELPS). 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, If a New Year; A Parable; Unmasked. 
Prose: Sir Franklin, 31 p. 
Letters: 43 (1880-1901). 


Warp, JosEPH. 


Verse: Sympathy for Mrs. Washington on the Death of Her Illustrious 
Husband. 


Ware, EvuGene Fircu. 
Verse: Ballad in G; A New Year’s Greeting; The Old Year; Prairie 
Children; Superstitions. 
Letters: 62 (1891-1910). 


Warner, CHARLES DUDLEY. 
Prose: Certain Diversities of American Life, 54 p.; The Gilded Age 
(partly written by Samuel Clemens), 188 p.; In a Mexican Dug-Out, 
25 p.; [he National Pastime of Spain, 52 p. 
Letters: 68 (1883-1899). 
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Warner, SUSAN Bocert. 
Prose: The Wide Wide World, 462 p. 


Wasson, Davin Atwoon. 
Letters: 50 (1850-1876). 


Warerston, ANNE Casor Lowe. (Quincy). 
Verse: Alpha and Omega. 
Letters: 20 (1860-1880). 


WAYLAND, FRANCIS (1826-1904). 
Letters: 12 (1861-1867). 


Wess, BENJAMIN. 
Verse: a volume of poems, 1714. 


Wesster, Noau. 
Prose: Dictionary, Betake—Bilge, 22 
Letters: 6 (1799-1839). 


Weiss, JOHN. 
Letters: 23 (1862-1875). 


Wuarton, CHarces Henry. 
Verse: A Poetical Epistle to George Washington. 


Wuarton, Epirh Newso.p (Jones). 
Prose: The Valley of Childish Things, 16 p. 
Letters: 8 (1935-1936). 


Whee Lock, JoHN HAL. 
Letters: 49 (1916-1951). 


Wuippte, Epw!n Percy. 
Verse: Anniversary Poem. 
Prose: The Progress of Humbug, 15 p. 
Letters: 2 (1878-1881). 


Wuite, RicHarp GRANT. 
Letters: 25 (1855-1881). 


White, Stewart Epwarp. 
Prose: Gold, 819 p.; The Gray Dawn, 949 p.; same (draft), 270 p.; 
The Rose Dawn, 705 p- 
Letters: 2 (1939). 


White, WILLIAM ALLEN. 
Letters: 55 (1890-1934). 


WHITMAN, SARAH HELEN (Power). 
Verse: Summer’s Invitation to the Little Orphan. 
Letters: 2 (1852). 
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WuitMan, WALT. 

Verse: Beginners (title changed from Thought, published as one of the 
Inscriptions) ; Come Said My Soul, Fancies at Navesink —The Pilot in 
the Mist; Inscription To Precede bap es of Grass When Finished; 
Longings for Home (published as O Magnet-South); Queries to My 
Seventieth Year; The Singer in the Prison, untitled verses beginning, 
Sometimes I see in ye Disease and Death; Soon Shall the Winter’s Foil 
Be Here; Tests; Thoughts (5 poems beginning, Of the visages of 
things; Of persons arrived at wealth; Of waters, forests, hills; Of what 
I write from myself; Of obedience, faith, adhesiveness); To a Com- 
mon Prostitute; To the Future; To Him That Was Crucified; To Other 
Lands (published as one of the Inscriptions, To Foreign Lands); A 
Twilight Song; You Lingering Sparse Leaves of Me (corrected proof). 
Prose: Authors at Home, No. VII, Walt Whitman, His Health and 
Condition Today, 9 p.; autobiographical accounts, 4 p-; same (cor- 
rected proof), 1 p.; Carlyle from American Points of View, 30 p.; The 
Dead in This War, 2 p.; Down at the Front, after First Fredericks- 
burg, 4 p.; Facts in the Matter of Worthington Illegally Publishing 
Leaves of Grass, 3 p.; Father Tay lor and Oratory, Il p.; Hospital 
Notebook, 31 p.; Hospital Notes, 14 p.; Lafayette in Brooklyn, 6 p. 
(with an introduction written by John Burroughs, 6 p.); Memoranda 
during the War, 1 p.; The Spanish Influence on Our Nationality 
(fragment), 1 p.; A Thought on Shakespeare, 6 p.; A Visit to the 
Opera, 8 p.; note regarding ‘Emerson’s remark on greatness, 1 p.; daily 
account of Whitman’s illness kept by his nurse, Mrs. Mary O. Davis, 
March 8 to March 26, 1892. 

Letters: 8 (1857-1890). 


Whitney, ADELINE DuTToN (TRAIN). 
Verse: Under the Cloud and through the Sea. 
Letters: 37 (1861-1898). 


Whitney, ANNE. 
Letters: 23 (1874-1911). 


Whi'tier, JOHN GREENLEAF, 

Verse: An Acrostic for Lois Jones; Andrew Rykman’s Prayer (incom- 
plete); The Battle Autumn of 1862; Between the Gates (2 copies) ; 

same (proof, 2 copies); By Attatash ( (published as The Maids of Atta- 
tash); David Matson; A Day’ s Journey; The Dead Ship of Harpswell, 

Divine Compassion; The Dole of Jarl Thorkell (23 stanzas only); 
Esther Gyle’s Ride; Garrison; How They Climbed Chocorua (in the 
hand of L ucy Larcom); Hymn, Written for the Christmas Festival of 
the Oakland’s School on St. Helena Island, S. C.; untitled verses begin- 
ning, I who have striven for freedom; untitled verses beginning, Lake 
of the Northland! keep thy dower; The Last Eve of Summer (2 
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copies); The Last Will and Testament of the Man in the Beartrap (in 
the hand of Lucy Larcom); Leggett’s Monument; untitled verses be- 
ginning, Life’s burdens fall, its discords cease; My Meeting; untitled 
verses beginning, Not to the swift nor to the strong; The Quaker 
Meeting, from the Germantown Pilgrim (heading only holograph); 
The Rejected; Revelation (corrected proof); The Shadow and the 
Light (17th stanza only); The Stars; A Summer Pilgrimage; same 
(corrected proof); Sweet Fern; The Tent on the Beach (lines 1 to 16 
omitted, with last stanza of The Wreck of Rivermouth and stanza 27 
of The Grave by the Lake); Thanksgiving; untitled verses beginning, 
Thou, oh elder brother; To John C, Fremont; To John Pierpont; The 
Two Elizabeths; same (corrected proof); The Vow of Washington, 
same (corrected proof); untitled verses beginning, We shut our eyes, 
the flowers bloom on; untitled verses beginning, What shall I wish 
him? Strength and health; What the Birds Said; What the Quaker 
Said to the Transcendentalist; untitled verses beginning, Yet when the 
patriot cannon jars. 
Prose: The Friends in New England, 9g p.; Life of John C. Brainard, 
Foreword, 3 p.; Life of Lydia M. Child, Introduction, 31 p.; Margaret 
Smith’s Journal, 1 p. 
Letters: 355 (1828-1891). 

WippeMer, MARGARET. 
Verse: A Holiday. 
Letters: 9 (1900-1932). 

Wiaain, Kate Douctas (SMITH). 
Prose: Polly Oliver’s Problem, 450 p. 
Letters: 4 (1922). 

Witcox, Etta (WHEELER). 
Verse: New Year 88. 
Letters: 9 (1887-1914). 

Wipe, RicHarp Henry. 
Verse: Lines for the Music to Weber’s Last Waltz. 
Letters: 2 (1843-1846). 

WItLpeR, THORNTON NIVEN. 
Letters: 3 (1940-1950). 

WIttarp, Cuar_es Dwicut. 
Collection: 458 pieces (1879-1913). 

WILLIs, NATHANIEL PARKER. 
Prose: The Icy Veil, 20 p.; fragment from a text about Job Smith, 4 p. 
Letters: 19 (1829-1865). 


Winter, WILLIAM. 
Verse: Egeria (first stanza only). 
Letters: 4 (1877-1910). 
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Wise, Henry Aucustus. 

Letters: 10 (1861-1864). 
WIsTER, OWEN. 

Letters: 6 (1897-1923). 


Woop, CHares ErskINE Scott. 
Collection: 1,200 pieces (1887-1950). 
Woobserry, GeorGce Epwarb. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, When love in the faint heart 
trembles. 
Letters: 44 (1889-1914). 


Woops, Marcaret Louisa (BRADLEY). 
Prose: The Princess of Hanover, 180 p. 
Letters: 3 (1911). 
WoopwortTH, SAMUEL. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, Each charm external and each mental 
grace; Io Mrs. Mary Worthington Morris. 
Letters: 7 (1834-1836). Material about Woodworth is to be found in 
the papers of his son Selim E. Woodworth, 1,600 pieces (1834-1947). 
Woo.tcorr, ALEXANDER HUMPHREYS. 
Letters: 4 (1935-1936). 
Woo .sey, SARAH CHAUNCEY. 
Verse: Till the Day Dawn (signed “Susan Coolidge”). 
Letters: 8 (1883-1903). 
Wraricut, EvizaBetu C. 
Verse: untitled verses beginning, If a picture is painted true and fair. 


YEATMAN, JENNETTE (HAYWARD). 
Collection: 914 pieces (1924-1956). 


Youn, ELia. 
Verse: Bed Time; Green Branches; Heart’s Desire; In Tir-na-Moe; 
Rose Leaves. 
Prose: Glencolumkille, 2 p.; Lilith (draft), 12 p.; Teigue Finds the 
Road to Fortune, 15 p.; The Wonder-Smith and His Son (notes), 12 
p.; miscellaneous notes and drafts, 14 p. 
Letters: 4 (1947-1950). 








Notes and Documents 





John Ross Browne’s Great Steam Duck 


W HEN an airplane spanned the Atlantic Ocean in 1919, the edi- 
tor of the Magazine of History decided that the pamphlet on 
The Great Steam Duck, first published anonymously at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1841, was sufficiently topical to be reprinted.’ The 
utilization of the jet engine in transoceanic travel renews the appro- 
priateness of this piece of ephemeral Americana, since a part of the 
propulsive power for the Duck was to come from steam escaping 
through the exhaust pipe. 

Recently I have been able to identify the sire of this recurrently 
timely jeu d’esprit as John Ross Browne, predecessor of Herman 
Melville and Mark Twain in the genres of the whaling cruise and 
the westerner’s adventures abroad, respectively, and, in his own 
right, a star of at least the second magnitude in the American 
literary firmament. 

The circumstances of publication were these. Young Browne, 

eager for distinction but unknown beyond the aesthetic circles of 
Louisville, where he had lived since 1833, read a tract of Richard 
Oglesby Davidson entitled A Disclosure of the Discovery and 
Invention and a Description of the Plan of Construction and Mode 
of Operation of the Aerostat; or, a New Mode of Aerostation. This 
had been printed at St. Louis, Missouri, early in 1840. Therefore 
Davidson’s work likely deserves the accolade that the editor of the 
Magazine of History mistakenly bestowed upon The Great Steam 
Duck of being the “earliest book published in the Western States, 
on aviation.” Priority remains with the Missourian even though 
Browne claims to be citing in his work from a manuscript dated 
November 1839, for the claim, we may be sure, was only to exag- 
gerate his mock quarrel. This becomes the more evident when he 
adds in the revision of his essay on the Duck that modesty forbids 
him to identify the individual who wrote the document.’ 

1 Magazine of History with Notes and Queries, Extra Number, No. 66 (Tarrytown, 
N.Y., 1919), pp. 75-90. 

2Ibid., p. 86. 
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The aerostat of Davidson was in the form of an eagle (with the 
American flag in its beak), whose wings flapped in response to the 
pedaling of a bicycle-like device built in the craw. The optimistic 
inventor hoped to raise five thousand dollars to construct a work- 
ing model. The idea, however, struck Browne and, doubtless, others 
as merely funny. He presented his counterproposal for aerial voy- 
aging in an essay on “Aerostation;’ revealed to the public on April 
18, 1840, in the Louisville Literary News-Letter. It was signed 
“R. B?* There the Steam Duck was described—a vessel shaped like 
a mallard duck, its rotating wings powered by a steam engine, its 
interior divided into an engine room and a cabin complete with 

“two births [sic], a table, two chairs, a library of selected scientific 
books, thermometers, etc. . . ?” After itemizing the “remarkably 
simple” internal machinery, Sesene noted: “The scape-pipe pass- 
ing along the bottom, is conducted out of a small hole under the tail 
or rudder, and thus gives an additional impetus to the Aerostat, 
every puff.’ Lest the gigantic bird, “fifteen feet long from beak to 
tail and six feet in diameter at the base or thickest part; should 
attract the “unerring bullet of the rifleman or the scattering charge 
of the cockney” as it skimmed over the countryside, an alarm bell 


was fastened about its neck to “prevent all possibility of mistake?’ 


On Friday, January 8, 1841, Browne elaborated on his conception 
of the Duck at a meeting of the Louisville Lyceum, at which he was 
announced to speak on “Aerial Navigation’”* The embellishments 
included an introductory survey of the history of travel in the air 
that was admittedly derived from a recent number of an English 
magazine and an original effusion on human flight in the manner of 
the poet William Cowper. The lecture furnished the text of the 
booklet issued by Henkle, Logan and Company, with the title: The 
Great Steam Duck; or, A Concise Description of a Most Useful 
and Extraordinary Invention for Aerial Navigation, by a Member 
of the L.L.B.B. (Louisville, 1841). Two drawings by the author, 
one of the Duck in flight and the other of a detail of the machinery, 
served as frontispiece. This is the pamphlet that was reprinted nearly 
eighty years later. 

’3Browne was known as “Ross” to his family and friends; his books later identified 


him as “J. Ross Browne” [Lina Fergusson Browne], “Introduction? Muleback to the 
Convention (San Francisco, 1950), p. 1. 


4Louisville Public Advertiser, Jan. 8, 1841. 
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The significance of the initials “L.L.B.B?’ may be guessed from 
a statement on the title page that the publication is made at the 
order of the Louisville Literary Brass Band. However, the nature of 
this organization would be a mystery today were it not for a com- 
munication from Browne to Charles J. Peterson of Philadelphia, 
editor of Graham’s Lady's and Gentleman’s Magazine. Peterson had 
published several of the younger man’s belletristic efforts, and it was 
regarding current literary production that the latter wrote on 
March 14, 1841. Near the close, he inquires whether the Duck has 
arrived yet in the East, then explains that the Louisville Literary 
Brass Band is an organization of the aspiring wits of the town. No 
doubt because of the briefness of its existence, the very name of the 
group has escaped historians of local cultural life. Browne’s eluci- 
dation, therefore, is doubly welcome. 

To be eligible for membership in the band, he points out, a man 
was required to perform on an instrument of brass, to write epi- 
grams with a brass pen, to deliver lectures with a brazen face, and 
to have brass enough in him to write a book, kiss a pretty girl, or 
pop the question without blushing. All members had agreed to 
present a brass cradle to the first of their number to marry, and to 
imbibe moonshine from a brass bow] in honor of the bride.® 

The only records of the public performance of music by the 
organization are a notice and a review of a concert they gave on 
March 16, 1841. The fourteen amateurs were praised for their 
ardor, but the grand and electrical effects they produced were “at 
times almost too powerful?”® 

The club with its pretensions reminded Browne, he confided to 
his correspondent, of something by Addison in The Spectator. 
Unfortunately, the atmosphere of Queen Anne’s England did not 
thrive on the shores of the Ohio. By November 1841, Browne him- 
self, still unmarried, had moved to Washington, D.C., and there- 
after he returned to Louisville only rarely. 

The Steam Duck was resuscitated as mentioned at the time of the 
NC-4’s twenty-five-day trip across the Atlantic in 1919, but then 
and in its later manifestations the ironic intent of the original was 
overlooked. 


5Houghton Library MS, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
6Lou. Pub. Adv., March 15 and 18, 18414 
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On July 19, 1943, as a part of the war effort, Youth Magazines, 
New York City, sponsored a composite print in which the author’s 
prefatory sketch of the Great Steam Duck was enlarged and super- 
imposed upon a view of the contemporary waterfront at Louisville.’ 
In a note appended to the print it was presented to the public as an 
encouraging example of American ingenuity. 

A report circulated in 1949, claiming for Captain Tretesski of 
Russia the invention of jet populsion one hundred years before, was 
refuted in Louisville by citing the vigorously functioning exhaust 
pipe of the Great Steam Duck as portrayed in the picture distributed 
six years previously by Youth Magazines.* 

A more recent appearance of the hardy bird was in Europe, this 
time in Eine Geschichte der Tiere by Morus (Richard Lewinsohn), 
published by the Rowohlt Verlag of Hamburg in 1952.° Figure 60 
on page 256, a specimen of the imaginative fertility of the New 
World in the field of mechanics, is the familiar Duck, “a fanciful 
drawing of a jetplane:’ 

Joun J. WEIsERT 


7Copyright 1943, National Superior Lithography, N. Y. 
8Louisville Times, March 31, 1949. 
®*Publ. in the U.S. as Animals, Men, and Myths (New York, 1954), fig. 60, p. 251. 





Three Uncollected “Leaves of Grass” 


wu doing some research on Walt Whitman in the Hunting- 
ton Library, I unexpectedly found among other interesting 
materials three unpublished pieces, which, for some reason or other, 
Whitman never included in Leaves of Grass. Yet they are not mere 
fragments, but complete poems which compare favorably with 
many of his shorter “leaves?” 

These poems are printed here without change from the manu- 
scripts. The words or lines that Whitman crossed out are given 
within square brackets; those which he added in pencil are printed 
in italics. 

The first of these poems, entitled “To the Future? is written on 
the back of the rough draft of “To a Common Prostitute;’ so it is 
easy to assign a date to it. “To a Common Prostitute” appeared for 
the first time in the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass and was written 
sometime between 1856 and 1859. Consequently, “To the Future” 
belongs to the same period. The note of doubt and diffidence which 
can be felt in the sixth line, “I know not whether I am to finish the 
divine volume?’ is also strongly reminiscent of other such passages 
in the 1860 edition, notably in “So Long!” which can be assigned 
to 1857-1859.” 

It is of course impossible to tell why Whitman did not print “To 
the Future” in 1860. However, it should be noted that he did not 
discard it completely, for the seventh line, “I shall go forth through 
the world—I shall traverse The States—But I cannot tell whither, or 
how long;’ has become lines 3 and 4 of “As the Time Draws Nigh? 
which was first published 1 in 1860 under the title of “To My Soul” 
This line is marked in pencil in the margin of the manuscript. 

The two poems, “To a Common Prostitute” and “To the Future,’ 
are written on a sheet of pinkish paper (20.8 cm. x 12.2 cm.) in 
black ink with revisions in the same ink. 


1They are described in the list of the Whitman materials in the Huntington Library 
compiled by Dorothy Bowen and Philip Durham. Huntington Library Quarterly, 
XIX (1955), 91. 


2 Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860), ed. Fredson Bowers (Chicago, 
1955), pp. xli, 1. 
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To the Future [ (the Divine volume there) | 
[1] I see in you, as in the air a Divine volume [see] 
[There] I [I] see [in you, as in the air] a thousand [suns] unformed 
poems, [mine] just indicated, [as mine], waiting for me 
[For me] and for [each and all of] The States, no one preferred to 
another.® [each and all] 
[2] For I am the equal friend of each of The States, and I | would be 
am] the Poet of all. 
13] Shall I wrest from you, [you future, | the thousand poems? 
[4] Shall I make the idiomatic, [compact, large] book of my land? 
[5] Shall I yet finish [make] the divine volume? 
[6] I know not whether I am to finish the divine volume, 
[7] I shall go forth through the world—I shall traverse The States—But 
I cannot [who can] tell whither, or how long [? | 
[8] Therefore I put upon record that I am well aware what floats sus- 
pended in you, you future, as qualities float suspended in the air, 





The two other poems belong to a later period. The first bears the 
title, “Inscription, to precede Leaves of Grass, when finished?’ It so 
happens that a group of poems entitled “Inscriptions” appeared for 
the first time in the 1871 edition of Leaves of Grass, but one intro- 
ductory poem bearing this title is found in the 1867 edition. On the 
other hand, the reference to Kronos in the unpublished poem and 
the identification of this old Greek god with the earth remind the 
reader of “Chanting the Square Deific;’ which was first published 
in Sequel to Drum-Taps in 1865-1866. So the poem may have been 
composed as early as 1865-1866 and as late as 1870. 

Naturally, the themes developed by Whitman in this forgotten 
“Inscription” are familiar. He has treated them elsewhere (in 
“Chanting the Square Deific” in particular): evil as the necessary 
complement of good and an inherent part of the world which all 
have to accept; the divine average (a phrase which he began using 
in the late 1850’s); and the great pride of man in himself, a panthe- 
istic feeling first defined in these very words in “To a Historian” in 
1860. The listing of all these themes in the poem of course fitted it 
for inclusion in “Inscriptions” 

But the most remarkable thing about it is that Whitman at first 
intended it to be a sonnet. He wrote the word “sonnet” at the top 


3Only “ano” can be read. The rest of the word was probably written on the oppo- 
site page, which has disappeared. 
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of the poem above the title, and indeed the piece is composed of 
fourteen lines. But this is the only feature it has in common with a 
sonnet, since it has no rhymes and follows no set metrical pattern." 
It is at most a free sonnet in free verse (almost a contradiction in 
terms)—or at least originally was, for Whitman later decided to 
shorten it. He crossed out the last seven lines in pencil and replaced 
them by one line also written in pencil: “Think you the fertile oases 
only attract, mean something?” 

He probably realized on second thought that it was impossible 
for him to publish a sonnet after proclaiming: 


What is this you bring my America? ... 
Have you not imported this or the spirit of it in some ship? 
Is it not a mere tale? a rhyme? a prettiness? rear 


The manuscript of “Inscription” is composed of two sheets of 
ruled paper pasted together (18.3 cm. x 10.7 cm.). Whitman has 
written on one side only in black ink. All the revisions are in pencil. 


| Sonnet } 
Inscription, to precede Leaves of Grass, when finished. 
[1] I for the old round |world| earth 
[Out of | | and the old round earth 
[Out | and(?for) 
[Of] the old round Earth, 
[Of] The World, ever varied and new, and the father of the new, 
[3] [Of] The Kronos, huge, harsh, and brown-skinn’d—thence, from 
eternal roots, 
[4] These Leaves [I] utter—|these], full of life, infolding all life, 
[5] By the [long repeated] heat of the sun—by ice and rain and air, 
through general nature ripen’d, 
6] Electric, repellent enough—But be not you too soon repell’d; 
[7] —Does the sane and rocky Earth, the foot cutting Kronos, repel 
you? 





*Whitman usually gave the word “sonnet” a very broad meaning. He used it either 
as a synonym for “short poem”: “I bring no dirge for it or thee, I bring a glad tri- 
umphal sonnet; in “From Far Dakota’s Canons” (Inclusive Edition, Leaves of Grass, 
ed. Emory Holloway [New York, 1931], p. 401); or as a synonym for “love-poem” 
(because of Shakespeare’s Sonnets): “Poems. A cluster (same style as of Sonnets like, 
as ‘Calamus Leaves,) of poems, verses, thoughts etc” Notes and Fragments, ed. Rich- 
ard Maurice Bucke (London, 1899), Pt. IV, p. 165, Item 39. 


5“By Blue Ontario’s Shore?’ Inclusive Edition, p- 294, St. 12, Il. 20-24. 
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[8] Think you the fertile oases only {are beautiful, and| attract, mean 
[mean] something? 

[Is not] Lo/ the [Earth free], wicked, and spread there terrible, 
full of deserts [?]/ 

[9] Think you the fertile oases only are beautuul, and mean something 


[anything }? 

[10] Do you suppose wickedness also does not mean something [any- 
thing |? 

[11] —_Of that and th{e]ose, with the rest, having come, I do [dare] 


not reject [desert] them—[these I infold; | 

[12] The same Old Man [as and the Earth] composite am I—the same 
old body and soul, 

[13] The Divine average—the [great] pride of [man in himself,] bad 
and good, 

[14] The combined purports of both are [all] infolded in my [the fol- 
lowing] songs. 


The title of the last of these three poems is merely its first line: 
“While the schools and the teachers are teaching”’ It is very diffi- 
cult to assign a date to it, but it must belong to the same period as 
the so-called sonnet, for it is written on exactly the same kind of 
paper and in the same handwriting. The manuscript consists of a 
small sheet of ruled paper (18 cm. x 10.2 cm.). Whitman has writ- 
ten in black ink on one side only and later made revisions in pencil 
and some in paler ink. Another reason for thinking that the two 
poems are contemporary is that the two manuscripts are kept to- 
gether in the Huntington Library, and it is presumed that they were 
found together among Whitman’s papers. The line “Solitary, | 
here . .?? sounds like an echo of “O you singer solitary, singing by 
yourself, projecting me,/ O solitary me listening . . ’ in “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” which was proved by Joseph Beaver 
to have been composed in September-October 1858.’ But this paral- 
lelism does not prove anything. A reminiscence is probably the 
cause of this verbal similarity. 

“While the schools and the teachers are teaching” is especially 
interesting for its clear and vigorous statement of Whitman’s sto- 
icism and the no less vigorous assertion of man’s equality with God. 


®Inclusive Edition, p. 214, ll. 150-151. 


Joseph Beaver, Walt Whitman—Poet of Science (Morningside Heights, N. Y., 
1951), pp. 35-36. 
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Whitman always was a great admirer of Epictetus. When Horace 
Traubel once asked him, “Was Epictetus a youthful favorite?” he 
answered, “Yes, quite so—I think even at sixteen. I do not remember 
when I first read the book. It was far, far back. I first discovered my 
book-self in the second hand book stores of Brooklyn and New 
York: I was familiar with them all. . .. One day or other I found 
an Epictetus. . . . It was like being born again?”* Such phrases as “I 
enjoin .. . you to build inside, invisible forts” or “Counseling every 
man and woman to become the fortress, the lord and sovereign, of 
himself or herself” are pure Epictetus in modern dress. 


While the schools and the teachers are teaching 
{ Others, after their kind, to teach | 
[1] While the schools and the teachers are teaching after their kind 
[ Others, after their kind, to teach and support, | 

] Some, obedience to look to the protection of the laws, 

] Some, to assert a sovereign and God, over all, to rely on, 

4] Some, enjoining to build [all around] outside forts and embank- 

ments | ;all around}; 

[5] —[But as for me] Solitary, I here, 1 [1] to enjoin for you whoever 
you are you to build inside, invisible |hidden, interior] forts 
[only]. 

[6] [1] Counseling every man and woman [to seek] to become the for- 
tress, the lord and sovereign, of himself or hérself. 

[7] To grow [up, to look to become] through infinite time {as if] final- 
ly to be a supreme God himself or herself, 

[8] Acknowledging none greater, now or after death, than himself or 
herself. 





RocGer AssELINEAU 


SHorace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), II, 71-72. Cf. 
also Roger Asselineau, L’Evolution de Walt Whitman (Paris, 1954), pp. 369-370. 








Mark ‘Twain on the Serenity of Unbelief: 
An Unpublished Letter to 
Charles Warren Stoddard 


O* FEBRUARY 4, 1885, Mark Twain and George Washington 
Cable came to South Bend to give a joint performance at the 
local Opera House.’ Twain took advantage of the occasion to have 
a brief reunion with his old secretary-friend of the 1873 London 
lecture tour, Charles Warren Stoddard, who was just then beginning 
his year-and-a-half tenure as a professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame.’ The two men loved and respected each other 
despite the fact that Stoddard was a devout Roman Catholic, and 
Twain confessed (though with some exaggeration) that he had been 
“educated to enmity toward everything that is Catholic,’ and there- 
fore found “it much easier to discover Catholic faults than Catholic 
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merits:’* Be that as it may, Twain found no fault with this particu- 


1Paul Fatout, “The Twain-Cable Readings in Indianay Indiana Magazine of History, 
LUI (March 1957), 19. 


2The Love Letters of Mark Twain, ed. Dixon Wecter (New York, 1949), p. 367; 
Carl Stroven, “Charles Warren Stoddard? DAB. 


3Innocents Abroad, Definitive ed. (New York, 1922), Il, 349. Twain was, of 
course, too fair a man to play the bigot. Even though many of his pages bristle with 
indignation at what he felt were the evils and shortcomings of the Catholic church, he 
was always willing to praise instances of Catholic humanitarianism whenever he came 
upon them. Thus, in The Innocents Abroad, he speaks with awed approval of the 
Dominican friars’ self-sacrificing devotion to the care of cholera victims in Naples, 
pays homage to the Abbé Sicard, who devoted his life to unfortunates, especially to 
the deaf and dumb, and calls the Convent Fathers in Palestine “a priceless blessing to 
the poor? whether Catholic or Protestant. In his sixteenth letter, written June 30, 1866, 
to the Sacramento Weekly Union (Aug. 4, 1866), Twain writes of the French Roman 
Catholic mission in Honolulu: “The Catholic Clergy are honest, straightforward, 
frank and open; they are industrious and devoted to their religion and their work; 
they never meddle; whatever they do can be relied on as being prompted by a good 
and worthy motive’ In Following the Equator, Twain is touched by Father Damien, 
who sacrificed his life for the pathetic lepers of Molokai, and praises the excellent 
work of the eleven Trappist missions in South Africa. And when Sister Alphonsa 
(Hawthorne’s daughter, Mrs. Rose Lathrop) wrote him asking him for a contribu- 
tion to the Catholic periodical, Christ’s Poor, Twain thanked her for the compliment 
of deeming him “not unworthy to appear in its pages; and commented that “if there 
is any unassailably good cause in the world, it is this one undertaken by the Domini- 
can sisters, of housing, nourishing, and nursing the most pathetically unfortunate of 
all the afflicted among us—men and women sentenced to a painful and lingering death 
by incurable disease” Mark Twain as Letter Writer, ed. Cyril Clemens (Boston, 1932), 
Pp: 170. 
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lar Catholic, for he says of Stoddard, in his Autobiography, “He 


was good company when he was awake. He was refined, sensitive, 
charming, gentle, generous, honest himself and unsuspicious of 
other people’s honesty, and I think he was the purest male I have 
known, in mind and speech?”* 

Their personal relationship being what it was, it is not surprising 
that Stoddard should have wanted his old friend to read his spiritual 
autobiography, A Broken Heart (1885), Stoddard’s account of his 
own conversion to Roman Catholicism, even though he knew that 
Twain was a convinced agnostic. After all, Stoddard’s faith was 
nothing new to Twain: he had been in the church for almost ten 
years already when the two men were in London together, and it 
seems reasonable to assume that these two men, who sat alone for 
hours talking (Love Letters, p. 189), would have discussed their 
antipodal religious views on various occasions. Nor was Stoddard’s 
motive in wanting Twain to read A Broken Heart evangelical. He 
simply was interested in Twain’s opinion of the fitness of having 
published such an intimate kind of book and of its possible value. 
Twain’s reactions to A Broken Heart are contained in a letter 
written to Stoddard four months after their reunion. 


Hartford June 1/85 
My dear Charley 
I have read it. Yes, I think you were right to print it; for there are all 
sorts of people, & they require - all sorts of comforting; consequently there 
are those who require this sort—I mean this sort of comfort that is found 
in what is called religion. Peace of mind is a most valuable thing. The 
Bible has robbed the majority of the world of it during many centuries; 
it is but fair that in return it should give some to an individual here & 
there. But you must not make the mistake of supposing that absolute 
peace of mind is obtainable only through some form [of] religious 
belief: no, on the contrary I have found that as perfect a peace is to be 
found in absolute unbelief. I look back with the same shuddering horror 
upon the days when I believed I believed, as you do upon the day s when 
you were afraid you did not believe. Both of us are certain now; & in 
certainty there is rest. Let us be content. May your belief & my unbelief 
never more be shaken in this life! 
You have told your story eloquently, beautifully,—how well a gifted 





4Mark Twain’s Autobiography (New York, 1925), I, 140. 
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man can argue from false premises, false history, false everything! 
But dear old boy, I love you just the same! 


Sincerely Your old Friend 
S. L. Clemens® 


The letter is interesting because it affords further evidence of 
how much of Twain’s inner life was shaped by the need to escape 
from the “shuddering horror” of his Calvinistic upbringing with its 
legacy (which Twain never shook off) of “a trained Presbyterian 
conscience [that] knew but the one duty—to hunt and harry its 
slave upon all pretexts and on all occasions . . ’’ (Autobiography, I, 
131). Unbelief, the simplistic determinism of What Is Man?, what 
Dixon Wecter called the “wintry serenity beyond despair” of The 
Mysterious Stranger—these were all but various manifestations of 
the same agonized impulse to free himself from the onus of real and 
imagined sins and responsibilities. Nor is it a contradiction that some 
time after he characterized the Roman Catholic church as being 
founded on “false premises, false history, false everything; he 
should have written his wife, “I am very, very glad Jean is in a 
convent [i.e., a convent school]... . And away deep down in my 
heart I feel that if they make a good strong unshakable Catholic of 
her I shan’t be the least bit sorry. It is doubtless the most peace- 
giving and restful of all religions. If I had it I would not trade it for 
anything in the earth’* To the storm-tossed soul of Mark Twain 
spiritual peace was the most valuable thing in life; and it was a peace 
worth any price. 


SEYMouwR L. Gross 


’Copyright by the Mark Twain Company, 1959. This letter is in the Univ. of Notre 
Dame library, and is here published with the permission of both the library and the 
Mark Twain estate. I would like to thank Dr. Francis Lazenby for calling my atten- 
tion to the letter and Miss Eileen Conley for her generous assistance. 


6Quoted in Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain: The Man and His Work (New 
Haven, 1935), p. 212. | have been unable to find the date of this letter, but since Jean 
was born in 1880, the letter would have to have been written no earlier than 1886— 
after the letter to Stoddard. 











Acquisitions 
November 16, 1958 —February Is, 1959 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND HIstTory 


A THE C. W. Dyson-Perrins sale held at Sotheby’s in December, 
the Library was the fortunate purchaser of a ten-foot-long 
alchemical scroll written in England around 1550-1600. The 
manuscript, written on several sheets of vellum joined end to end, 
is decorated with several large colored drawings and diagrams giv- 
ing a pictorial synopsis of alchemical philosophy. After mounting 
and framing, the scroll will be placed on long-term exhibition in the 
Library. 

English books printed before 1641 are still being acquired, not in 
great numbers but regularly. Recent accessions include Pierre 
Viret’s De Cautelen . . . met het Canon ende Ceremonien vander 
Misse (London, 1568), of which only one other copy is listed in 
America, and Thomas Spencer’s The Art of Logick (London, 
1628). Thomas Wright’s The Disposition or Garnishmente of the 
Soule (Antwerp, 1596) was printed in Antwerp for the use of 
English Catholics. The copy just purchased for the Library is one 
of three in America. 

In the Wing, or 1641-1700, period many new accessions have 
been received. Of special interest are two new titles in the field of 
natural science. Both of these volumes deal principally with the 
science of optics, at that time one of the fastest growing of the new 
sciences. Giovanni Battista Porta’s Natural Magick (London, 1658) 
has chapters on a variety of subjects, but its chief value lies in the 
chapter “Of Strange Glasses’ in which is suggested the combination 
of lenses to form a telescope or microscope. William Molyneux’s 
Dioptrica nova (London, 1692) was for some time the standard 
work on optics, Various types of telescopes and microscopes are de- 
scribed and their use and value explained. The first English account 
of the magic lantern, the forerunner of the camera, is explained 
in Molyneux’s work. To the Library’s already strong collection of 
the scientific works of Robert Boyle two new titles, both concerned 
with his experiments with air, have now been added. The first is 
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his Nova experimenta physico-mechanica de vi aeris elastica (Ox- 
ford, 1661), the first Latin edition, probably issued for use on the 
Continent. It can now take its place on the Library’s shelves along- 
side the first English edition (1660) acquired only shortly before. 
The second title is Boyle’s last work, issued posthumously, on the 
study of air, The General History of the Air (London, 1692). It 
contains his ultimate conclusions on the subject. 

William Sprigg, a pamphleteer for the Commonwealth cause, pro- 
duced some strong arguments against the return of the monarchy 
to England in his A Modest Plea for an Equal Common-wealth 
against Monarchy (London, 1659). The copy just acquired by the 
Library is of the first issue in an uncut state. 

Among the many eighteenth-century accessions recently added 
to the Library’s shelves only a few can be mentioned here. Of special 
interest is a collection of over sixty broadsides, ballads, poems, 
pamphlets, and other ephemeral material relating to the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1745. A number of them are unrecorded items and are 
possibly unique. 

For the better study and identification of the architecture, furni- 
ture, and other artifacts of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Library is gradually acquiring contemporary pattern 
books and architectural guides for the period. Two good examples 
of this type of book just purchased are: The City and Country 
Builder's and Workman’s Treasury of Designs (London, 1756) by 
Batty Langley, filled with copperplate prints of details of doors, 
gates, windows, sundials, and other pieces dear to the heart of the 
eighteenth-century architect; and Augustus Pugin’s Gothic Furni- 
ture (London, ca. 1828), published by Rudolph Ackermann with 
twenty-seven colored plates in aquatint. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


A recent gift of a Revolutionary army orderly book was a valu- 
able addition to the Library’s already fine collection of such mate- 
rial. Captain John Irwin, 2nd Pennsylvania Battalion, General An- 
thony Wayne’s Brigade of Washington’ s Army, kept this orderly 
book between July 15 and September 15, 1777, while the army was 
operating in Pennsylvania. The volume was a gift of W: illiam W. 
Irwin, a great-great-grandson of the captain. 
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Ivan Krusenstern commanded the first Russian expedition to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe in the years 1803-1806. The results of his 
expedition were published in St. Petersburg in Russian and German. 
The Library recently acquired a fine copy of the German edition, 
entitled Reise um die Welt (St. Petersburg, 1810-1813), with all the 
plates and maps. 

At the Lester E. Bauer auction sale held at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries in December, the Library was fortunate in acquiring a number 
of important Americana items. Chronologically, Benjamin Hard- 
ing’s A Tour through the Western Country (New London, 1819) 
is the earliest. It is a glowing account of the new territory opening 
for settlement, including the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
the area southward to New Orleans. Forewarnings of the Mexican 
War are revealed in Francisco Ibar’s series of pamphlets entitled 
Muerte politica de la Republica Mexicana (Mexico, 1829). The 
pamphlets present a bitter denunciation of United States schemes 
against Mexico. The Bauer copy contains the complete series of 
pamphlets bound in one volume. Also acquired at the Bauer sale 
was a printed copy of the boundary treaty between Mexico and the 
United States signed April 3, 1835. This four-page pamphlet has the 
English and Spanish texts in parallel columns. 

A very important manuscript collection dealing largely with 
Monterey, California, from about 1827 to 1852 was acquired re- 
cently by private sale. The documents and letters relate principally 
to Monterey fivic matters while the town was under Mexican rule, 
but there are a few important proclamations relating to California 
as a whole during and after the Mexican War. A number of the 
documents contain the printed letterheads of Agustin Zamorano, 
California’s first printer. This collection, with the David Jacks 
papers described in the November 1958 Quarterly, gives an un- 
rivaled picture of the history and development of the Monterey 
peninsula from about 1827 to the end of World War I. 

Another collection of documents important for the history and 
development of southern California has also been privately pur- 
chased recently. The collection contains some fifteen hundred 
manuscripts, autograph letters, and business papers of James De 
Barth Shorb and Benjamin Davis Wilson. Shorb and his father-in- 
law, Wilson, owned the property on which the Library now stands 
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as well as much of the surrounding acreage. The collection gives 
considerable insight into the business and social life of the area 
from about 1865 to 1900. 

An unrecorded file of the Whipple News, issued from Fort 
Whipple, from Vol. I, No. 1, April 17, 1876, to Vol. II, No. 18, 
January 1, 1878, acquired recently, records the history of this 
frontier army post in the Arizona territory. 

The Library has purchased the correspondence files and other 
papers of Annie C. Bill, the only person to organize a sizable 
countermovement to Christian Science. Until 1928, Mrs. Bill had 
been a loyal follower of Mary Baker Eddy and the Mother Church. 
The collection contains about twenty- -five hundred pieces and 
covers approximately the period 1910-1935. 


Prints AND DRAWINGS 


Sixteenth-century artists and sculptors are well portrayed in a 
volume of sixty-nine full-page copperplates recently obtained en- 
titled Pictorum aliquot celebrium precipué Germanic inferioris, 
effigies (The Hague, ca. 1600). The portraits have been accurately 
drawn by the Dutch engraver Henry Hondius. 

To the fine collection of Henry Alken sporting prints, the Li- 


brary has added a set of ten large colored aquatints entitled The 
Beaufort Hunt (London, 1833- 1834). 

The Louis Prang collection received an important addition with 
the acquisition of Prang’s War Pictures (Boston, 1886-1888), 
eighteen colored lithographic prints in portfolio, depicting impor- 
tant battle scenes of the American Civil War. The plates were made 
from original paintings by Thure de Thulstrup and J. O. Davidson. 

Carey S. Biiss 
Art GALLERY 

Joseph Wright of Derby (1734-1797) is one of those minor 
English masters whose reputation has been much enhanced by 
modern scholarship and the shifting canons of taste. Critics have 
been particularly interested in his experiments in artificial and noc- 
turnal lighting, experiments that constitute a late eighteenth-century 
revival of a genre usually associated with Caravaggio and his fol- 
lowers in early seventeenth-century Italy and the Low Countries. 
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The Huntington Art Gallery has recently acquired a very attrac- 
tive example of this phase of Wright's art, “Two Boys Blowing a 
Bladder by Candlelight” The painting has appeared in several ex- 
hibitions of Wright’s work and was engraved in aquatint by S. P 
Burdett. 

One of the most welcome of the recent additions to the Hunting- 
ton art collection is a charming portrait of Anne, Countess Win- 
terton, by Allan Ramsay (1713-1784). The painting, which is signed 
and dated 1762, is a fine example of the wistful elegance characteris- 
tic of Ramsay’s best portraits of women, and also exhibits his light, 
feathery brushwork in the painting of drapery. 

The collection of British drawings and water colors has been 
enriched with a splendid view of Rome by William Pars (1742- 
1782) and two pencil portrait drawings by John Downman (1750- 
1824). One of the drawings, a gift of the Friends, represents an 
elderly clergyman and bears the following inscription in the artist’s 
hand: “The Revd. Mr. Hill aged 94. Vicar of East Malling great 
part of a Century. He took me nine miles to see an Antiquity and set 


off in a gallop’ 
R.R. W. 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Sir JosHua Reyno.ps, Discourses on Art, ed. Robert R. Wark. 


Reynolds’ Discourses, composed as lectures to the Royal Acad- 
emy, form one of the most eloquent and respected literary docu- 
ments in the history of European art. The present text, which 
follows the edition of 1797, is accompanied by a collation of 
Reynolds’ word changes. Explanatory notes clarify references 
and indicate sources. The introduction discusses the academic set- 
ting of the lectures, their position in eighteenth-century art criti- 
cism, and their relation to Reynolds’ painting. 


Index, 25 illus., 328 pp. $10.00 


Joun E. Baur, The Health Seekers of Southern California, 1870- 
1900. 


The migration of health seekers in the late nineteenth century was 
an influential element in the social and economic growth of south- 
ern California. Climate and other favorable conditions made Cali- 


fornia a mecca for invalids, who flocked to the West establishing 
health resorts and sanitariums that formed the bases for later com- 
munities. The historical narrative is interspersed with contempo- 
rary quotations and anecdotes that will be of interest to both 
scholars and laymen. Mr. Baur is Instructor of History at the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 


Index, 192 pp. $4.25 





IN PRESS 


L. J. Rose, Jr., L. J. Rose of Sunny Slope, 1827-1899: California 
Fruit Grower, Wine Maker, Horse Breeder. 


When L. J. Rose, leader of the ill-fated Rose Party, reached Cali- 
fornia, he established a winery that earned the “rose” label a repu- 
tation from coast to coast. His dream of starting a new line of 
trotting horses in California was realized with Alcazar, Sultan, 
and the great Stamboul. The 2,o00-acre Sunny Slope ranch in San 
Gabriel Valley, a show place of vast orchards and vineyards, was 
the monument of his successes. Written by his son, this account 
is not only a biography of L. J. Rose but the story of the “gringo 
grandees” of southern California, 1860-1899. 


Index, 10 illus., 300 pp. $5.00 


Ramon E. Ruiz, ed., An American in Maximilian’s Mexico, 1865- 
1866: The Diary of William Marshall Anderson. 


Anderson was commissioned by Emperor Maximilian to survey 
the lands of Coahuila for colonization by the Confederates. His 
diaries present a social, economic, and political commentary on 
this northern frontier, the scene of frequent clashes between the 
forces of Juarez and Napoleon III. Anderson regarded Mexico as 
a political and religious sanctuary. His observations of the coun- 
try and its people are narrated in the urbane, often witty, style of 
a nineteenth-century gentleman adventurer. The editor is Assist- 
ant Professor of History at Smith College. 


Index, bibliog., map, 152 pp. $4.00 





